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MORE RAIN THIS YEAR. 

Widespread April rains have pro- 
vided a much better moisture supply 
this year than last nearly everywhere 
from the Mississippi valley eastward 
and in most places west of the Rocky 
mountains. Between these two moist 
sections, the belt extending from north 
to south, long too dry, has had no 
relieving rains this year. April was 
remarkably dry from Kansas south- 
ward, with less than one-third normal 
rainfall in many places. Dust storms 
have again been frequent over the 
drier parts of the western plains. This 
dry area, however, is in better shape 
so far as soil moisture is concerned 
than at the beginning of May a year 


ago. 

In the Ohio valley and adjacent 
areas, rain has indeed been too abun 
dant for nurserymen, delaying digging 
and shipment. Perennial specialists 
have had a setback, and available 
stock is likely to be none too plentiful. 


BUSINESS RECORDS. 

The necessity of keeping adequate 
business records is gradually being 
recognized by those nurserymen who 
have had difficulty in supplying satis- 
factory figures to tax collectors and to 
representatives of state and federal 
unemployment insurance boards. 

Also, in various parts of the coun- 
try, nurserymen are faced with the 
question of rising labor cost. Without 
reliable knowledge of the costs of pro 
duction and an operating budget that 
works, how is a man to know how 
much he can afford to raise employees” 
pay without crippling his business? 





The Mirror of the Trade 








In any line of business, the most 
successful operator is the one who 
knows the facts concerning his work. 
It may be too much to say that the 
successful operator is successful be- 
cause he keeps records, but it is no 
exaggeration to state that he would 
not have been so successful without 
the facts assembled for him by records. 


MAY CREATE “C.T.E.” 


The creation and protection of the 
title “certified tree expert” are being 
considered by the legislatures of 
Connecticut and New Jersey. The 
bills are drafted along lines similar 
to the laws establishing the certified 
public accountant. The proposed bill 
is permissive, not mandatory. It estab- 
lishes higher qualifications than have 
heretofore been required of tree 
experts, requiring four years of col 
lege training or an equivalent edu- 
cation in fields of knowledge related 
to tree care, or practice as a tree ex- 
pert continuously for the preceding 
five years at least. The administra- 
tion of the law is placed with a 
group of qualified state officials. The 
fees are ample to cover administra- 
tion costs. There are provisions for 
revocation and punishment for vio- 
lations. The bill is drawn in such a 
way as to avoid conflict with exist- 
ing mandatory laws. 

Legislation of this character bene- 
fits tree men rendering a superior 
service by certifying their qualifica- 
tions. The certificates now issued to 
tree men in various states are based 
on quite limited requirements, due 
to the fact that they are mandatory 
and it is difficult to establish higher 


standards under such conditions. 


TEUCRIUM CHAMZEDRYS. 


The many merits of the old herb 
Teucrium Chamedrys, or germander, 
have apparently been too long over 
looked. Its wide adaptability, almost 
habit, drought 
and hardiness are just being reccg 
nized. With its glossy dark green foli- 
age and rosy flowers in late summer, 
the low-growing germander is an asset 
to a rock garden or wall garden or 
when planted in the front of a border. 
Its effective use in a rock garden is 
indicated in the front cover illustra- 
tion, and elsewhere it is shown as a 


evergreen resistance 


neat, low, clipped hedge. To winter 
well and to be seen at its best, this 
teucrium should have a fairly light 
well drained soil. 

In describing T. Chamedrys, a 
large Maryland nursery noted for its 
new, rare and time-tested plant mate- 
rial says: “A beautiful rock plant 
somewhat resembling heather. It 
reaches a height of about one foot with 
a spread of three feet, and is a bouquet 
of pink bloom all summer. Extremely 
hardy, holding its bright glossy green 
color in the coldest weather. Has fra 
grant foliage and will add beauty 
wherever low blossoming plants are 
desired. Almost without a 
a rockery or border plant. A 
velous ground cover.” 


peer as 


mar- 


And as to its hardiness, authorities 
in even the latest gardening diction- 
aries and other publications have not 
recognized that it is satisfactory as far 
north as Boston, Mass., on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard and perfectly safe at St. 
Louis, Mo., in the middle west. With 
a little protection, the germander 
could likely be handled satisfactorily 
as far north as Chicago. In its north 
ern limitations, this shrubby perennial 
should be treated like one of the 
tenderer buddleias, for the tops often 
die back to within a few inches of the 
ground or to the snow line. Regard- 
less, it is best to cut the tops to the 
ground each spring. New growth 
develops rapidly and the plants soon 
make a splendid showing. 

Commenting on the plant's hardi 
ness, Alfred Rehder, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, near Boston, Mass., says: 
“Teucrium Chamedrys has proved 
hardy here in a sheltered position, but 
I have no doubt that it will be hardy 
in an even more exposed situation.” 

George T. Moore, director of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, 
Mo., contributed the following notes: 
“While the winter of 1935-36 
severe, with temperatures of zero or 
below for many days, the teucrium in 
question was frozen to within about 
two inches of the ground and no 
plants were lost. The reason for this 
that during the cold 
periods there was always some snow 
to protect the plants. During the past 
winter, however, while the ther- 
mometer never registered lower than 
+ degrees above zero, the planis were 

[Concluded on page 6.] 
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Chemicals Hasten Root Growth 


Analyzing the Facts about Plant Hormones and Growth-Promoting Substances, 
from Scientific Research and Commercial Practices — By L. C. Chadwick 


During the past several months hor- 
ticultural literature has had copious 
information pertaining to the nature 
of plant hormones and growth-pro- 
moting substances and their influence 
on plant responses. It seems advisa- 
ble at this time to attempt to analyze 
the facts, as so far reported from vari- 
ous sources, and recapitulate them in 
terms of commercial practices. 

Even though this subject has re- 
ceived its greatest impetus during the 
past year, the subject is by no means 
new. As early as 1882 Sachs pointed 
out that certain responses in plants 
were probably caused by some “specific 
substances.” By 1919 it was known 
that decapitated oat plant tips con- 
tained some substance which stimu- 
lated growth reactions in plants. Al- 
though his theory was considered ques- 
tionable by many investigators at the 
time, Van der Lek in 1925 proved to 
his own satisfaction that the influ- 
ence of buds on the rooting of cut- 
tings might be due to plant hormones 
formed in them and transported to 
the basal end of the cuttings, thereby 
stimulating root reaction. Since 1928, 
when Went demonstrated that the 
growth-promoting substance could be 
isolated from decapitated oat tips, the 
literature pertaining to the subject has 
been plentiful. Important contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the chem- 
istry of plant hormones, their move- 
ment within the plant and their ac- 
tion on various plant parts have been 
published. Instead of an extensive re- 
view of the literature pertaining to 
these phases, may it suffice here to 
say that they have added materially 
in establishing the fundamental basis 
for the whole subject. Some of the 





important and controversial factors 
will be mentioned later. 
Distinguishing Terms. 

The two terms, plant hormones and 
growth-promoting substances, have 
apparently been considered synon- 
ymous by many. For a clear under- 
standing of the subject it seems best 
to consider as plant hormones only 
those substances which have been iso- 
lated or are known to exist in plant 
tissues, while the various acids and 
esters prepared in the laboratory, and 
widely exploited at the present time 
as an aid in the rooting of cuttings, 
are considered as growth-promoting 
substances or—a term which seems to 
me still better—synthetic growth sub- 
stances. 

Kégl, Haagen-Smit, Erxleben, Niel- 
son, Dolk, Thimann and others were 
responsible for most of the early work 
on the isolation and chemistry of the 
plant hormones. Cooper has recently 
suggested the basis for consideration 
of the substance rhizocaline. The plant 
hormones to be considered here may 
then be considered as four: 

Auxin a (C,,H,,0;). 

Auxin b (C,,.H,,O,). 

Hetero-auxin (indole-3-acetic acid 

C,,H,O.N). 

Rhizocaline. 

Through the activities of A. E. 
Hitchcock and P. W. Zimmerman, of 
the Boyce Thompson Institute, thirty 
or more synthetic substances have been 
found to induce responses in plants. 
Five of these synthetic growth sub 
stances have entered most frequently 
into scientific discussions: Indoleacetic 
acid, indolebutyric acid, indolepro- 


pionic acid, naphthaleneacetic acid, 
phenylacetic acid. 

Esters of at least two of these acids, 
indolebutyric and naphthaleneacetic, 
have given indications of causing con- 
siderable stimulation of plant re- 
sponses. It is apparent from the fore 
going statements that the only sub 
stance in common with both the plant 
hormones and the synthetic growth 
substances is indoleacetic acid. 

Available Synthetic Materials. 


It is only natural that the wide pub- 
licity given the work at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute should have led 
to the manufacture of many commer- 
cial preparations. The materials as 
they have appeared have been in the 
form of salts, paste or solutions. No 
doubt many of the established chemi- 
cal companies can supply the salts of 
one or more of the synthetic growth 
substances. Of those mentioned above, 
the Eastman Kodak Co. has been active 
in supplying indole-3-n-butyric acid, 
indole-3-propionic acid, indoleacetic 
acid and phenylacetic acid and per- 
haps others, while Merck & Co. haye 
supplied indolebutyric acid, indole- 
acetic acid, naphthaleneacetic and 
phenylacetic acid. The use of these 
salts in commercial practices will be 
mentioned later. 

One of the early innovations in the 
experiments with the synthetic growth 
substances was the use of lanolin paste 
in which the growth substances were 
impregnated. As a means of demon- 
strating their stimulative action on the 
movement of leaves and stems the im 
pregnated lanolin paste was useful; 
however, experimental tests soon 
showed that its commercial use in the 
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rooting of cuttings was not important. 
If the growth substances are later 
proved to be of importance in stimu- 
lating callus growth at graft unions, 
the lanolin paste may still play an ac- 
tive part in commercial practices. 
Some of the synthetic growth sub- 
stances are now available in solution 
form, ready to use or needing further 
dilution. Among the commercial 
preparations that have come to the at- 
tention of the writer, the following 
may be mentioned: Hormodin A, 
containing indolebutyric acid, is a so- 
lution put out by Merck & Co. with 
directions and specifications for use 
prepared by the Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute. Kak, supplied by the Photoy 
Products Co.; Root-Gro, manufac- 
tured by the Root Gro Chemical Co., 
and Ezy Root, from Charles T. Rhe- 
fuss, are others now on the market. 
The writer has not had an opportunity 
to test the importance of these vari- 
ous solutions, since most of the work 
at Ohio State University has been done 
with the use of the salts. A caution 
may be inserted at this point that grow- 
ers, intending to use any of these 
preparations, or others that may ap- 
pear, on a commercial basis, will find 
it advisable to follow directions care- 
fully and to test their use on a lim- 
ited scale at first to determine their 
reaction under individual conditions 
before using on an extensive scale. 


Nature of the Reaction. 


Considerable controversy exists in 
the literature regarding the nature 
of the plant responses caused by 
these materials. Among the plant 
responses ensuing treatment, the fol- 
lowing have been mentioned: (1) 
Promoting cell enlargement in higher 
plants; (2) initiating development of 
roots, but, some have suggested, at 
the same time inhibiting growth in 
length; (3) inhibiting development 
of lateral buds; (4) stimulating cell 
division in the cambium, and (5) 
stimulating callus formation. Some 
of these need further elucidation. 

Considering the growth reactions 
of plants, namely, initiation, differen- 
tiation, elongation and maturation, 
it has been suggested that the stimu- 
lative action of the plant hormones 
and growth substances is exerted 
mainly on the elongation or enlarge- 
ment phase. However, considering 
callus and cambium reaction, it would 
appear to influence initiation as well. 
It may be possible to conceive of the 
fact that the plant hormones, espe- 


cially auxin a and b may exert their 
influence on elongation, while the 
synthetic growth substances, and 
hetero-auxin, may in addition, or 
singly, influence initiation. 

Séding, Strugger and others have 
proposed that the mechanism by 
which the auxins cause elongation is 
their reaction with the protoplasm of 
the cell, whereby the cell wall prop- 
erties are changed, becoming more 
plastic, resulting in elongation. Others 
have suggested that new materials are 
added directly to the cell walls. 

Of more importance to the com- 
mercial grower is the movement of 
the materials in the stem. Cowork- 
ers with the true plant hormones feel 
that the evidence points strongly to 
the fact that their movement is only 
downward in the plant stem, except 
possibly in young seedlings. On the 
other hand, workers at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute have been just 
as emphatic in their statements that 
synthetic growth substances will 
move upward in cuttings soaked 
therein, resulting in root stimulation. 
Statements have been made to the 
effect that the concentration of the 
solution will determine the position 
of the roots on cuttings, weak solu- 
tions resulting in root stimulation 
mainly at the base, while stronger 
solutions cause the distribution of 
the roots over an extended area, 
often entirely over the portion within 
the rooting medium. 

Those who have observed the 
movement of leaves on such plants 
as the tomato when a solution of in- 
doleacetic acid is poured onto the 
soil about the roots of the plants, 
can hardly contradict the statement 
that the synthetic material moves 
upward in the stem. It would seem 
to me that what contradictory opin- 
ions exist regarding the movement 
of growth substances or hormones 
can be obviated by the realization 
that in one case consideration con- 
cerns movement of materials already 
present in the plant, mostly in the 
terminal buds and leaves, and in the 
other case it concerns movement of 
solutions which must be taken in 
through the base of the cutting. 


Cause of Root Initiation. 


Emerging from these considera- 
tions comes the question of whether 
the true plant hormones or the syn- 
thetic growth substances or both ac- 
tually cause the initiation of adventi- 
tious roots. The literature from the 
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Boyce Thompson Institute strongly 
intimates that the synthetic growth 
substances alone bring about the ini- 
tiation. Others have been just as 
emphatic that the plant hormones 
actually cause the root initiation. Re- 
cently Cooper has suggested a pos- 
sible, and seemingly probable, solu- 
tion to the problem. When a strong 
solution of a synthetic growth sub- 
stance, such as hetero-auxin (indole- 
acetic acid), is applied at the base of 
cuttings it is effective in causing the 
rapid dé6wnward movement of rhiz- 
ocaline, commonly present in leaves, 
buds and possibly young stems, 
which is actually necessary for root 
formation. To add weight to such 
an assumption, Cooper removed 
about three-fourths of an inch of the 
base of the cutting which had been 
inserted in the synthetic growth sub- 
stance. This operation removed the 
rhizocaline which had moved down- 
ward in the stem and collected at the 
base. Thus little stimulation from 
the treatment occurred and further 
treatment with hetero-auxin likewise 
caused no response. This piece of 
work would seem to show the im- 
portance of both the synthetic 


growth substance and the rhizocaline 
already in the stem. 

Cooper’s above explanation throws 
considerable light on the reactions 
caused by a rather common commer- 


cial practice. Many propagators 
have been prone to recut evergreen 
cuttings, especially those naturally 
forming a large callus, after they 
have been in the rooting medium for 
some weeks. Chadwick, among oth- 
ers, has shown little advantage of 
such a practice, after experimental 
tests. It now seems quite possible 
that the reason for the nonstimula- 
tive action of such a practice is the 
fact that the recutting removes much 
of the rhizocaline. Cooper's assump- 
tion likewise lends another plausible 
explanation to the effect of ringing 
on rooting reaction. An accumula- 
tion of carbohydrates just above the 
point of ringing has been the com- 
mon explanation for the better root- 
ing of cuttings taken from such 
shoots. Could it not be possible that 
the ringing stopped the downward 
movement of rhizocaline, causing a 
concentration at this point and 
stimulating the rooting processes? 


Activity of Hormones. 


Plant hormones have been found 
in many plant parts, but their quan- 
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tity and activation depend on a 
number of factors. Cholodny, Pohl 
and others report the presence of 
growth hormone in seeds and state 
it is produced in the endosperm and 
moves to the tip of the plant in the 
vascular bundles and is there acti- 
vated. Hormones in seeds seem most 
active at the time of germination. 
The quantity of hormones in leaves, 
buds and flower stalks depends on 
growth periods, environmental and 
physiological factors. Avery, Burk- 
holder and Creighton have recently 
enlightened us on many of these fac- 
tors. Dormant winter buds have 
given no indication of the presence 
of active growth hormone, but it is 
probable that it is present in an inac- 
tive state throughout the winter and 
becomes active as temperature and 
moisture conditions become favor- 
able. Increasing amounts are de- 
tectable during the swelling and 
bursting of the buds and reach a 
maximum just prior to the most rapid 
expansion of the current season’s 
growth. This period checks closely 
with the period often suggested for 
the taking of cuttings of woody 
plants. A good example of this is 
cuttings of hybrid lilacs, which root 
much better at this time than any 
other. 

Following this maximum concen- 
tration, Avery et al. show with the 
horse-chestnut there is a gradual de- 
crease through the summer, reaching 
a low point in mid-October. The 
concentration in shoots bearing only 
foliage buds declines much more rap- 
idly than in flowering shoots. This 
might possibly suggest that cuttings 
taken during early summer and mid- 
summer might best be taken from 
flowering shoots. This at present is 
not a common practice, but deserves 
a test. Another interesting point 
brought out by Avery et al. is the 
fact that the hormone is not equally 
distributed throughout the new 
shoot. The highest concentration 
occurs just below the base of the new 
shoot. This point checks exactly 
with the position of the base of the 
cutting often suggested. In other 
words, if a heel of the past season's 
growth is taken with the new shoot 
cuttings, it should contain a maxi- 
mum amount of the plant hormones. 
Cambial activity begins at the level 
of the terminal bud and progresses 
downward into the older wood, fol- 
lowing the movement of the plant 
hormone into these parts. 


Light has always been considered an 
important factor in the rooting of cut- 
tings. Its influence has been assumed 
to have dealt with the manufacture of 
food so important to the production of 
an adequate root system. Went has 
stated that plant hormones are formed 
in leaves growing in light, but not in 
those in dark. The red and orange 
bands of the’ spectrum are more ef- 
fective than the other wave lengths. 

Not only is a plentiful supply of 
carbohydrates essential for rooting, but 
Avery, Burkholder and Creighton 
have also pointed out the fact that 
growth hormone is hardly detectable 
in shoots of plants grown in sand cul- 
tures in the absence of supplied nitro- 
gen. This emphasizes the importance 
of maintaining a favorable carbohy 
drate-nitrogen relationship in plants 
which are to furnish cuttings. This 
condition has been emphasized many 
times in propagation literature, but it 
has not been correlated with plant hor 
mones before. Boysen-Jensen in his 
review, and more recently P. R. White, 
have mentioned the importance of vari- 
ous amino acids in the production of 
growth hormone and root production. 

Still another cultural factor in 
propagation can be correlated to plant 
hormones. Boysen-Jensen mentions 
the fact that a temperature of 68 de 
grees Fahrenheit (20 degrees centi- 
grade) is most effective for their ac 
tivation. This temperature would be 
considered optimum for the rooting 
of cuttings of many plants. It would 
thus seem that many of the environ- 
mental, cultural and physiological fac- 
tors commonly observed in the propa- 
gation of plants by cuttings become 
closely associated with plant hormone 
responses. Others may show a similar 
relationship as investigational work 
progresses. 

Influence on Growth. 

Before leaving this phase of the 
subject it seems advisable to mention 
a few facts regarding the influence of 
synthetic growth substances and plant 
hormones on the development of plant 
roots and lateral buds. As mentioned 
at the outset, it has been suggested 
that while these materials may initiate 
root development, they may at the 
same time inhibit their growth in 
length. This has been suggested as 
one of the influences of the true plant 
hormones. Cholodny has suggested as 
an explanation that while the rate of 
development of growing cells is pro- 
moted, the length of their individual 
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life cycles is shortened. The activity 
of root cells is normally short, and 
the hormones shorten this cycle still 
more. The normal growth activity of 
cells in stems being different, such a 
condition does not result. 

If such a condition is manifested in 
roots by the plant hormones, there 
seems to be little evidence that the syn- 
thetic growth substance causes a sim- 
ilar response. Hitchcock and Zim- 
merman have reported the stimulation 
and growth of adventitious roots on 
aérial roots of a species of vitis. Tests 
at Ohio State University have also 
shown that synthetic growth substances 
will cause the initiation and growth 
of roots on heavily root-pruned plants 
of Cotoneaster divaricata and Vibur- 
num dilatatum. 

Published literature has likewise in- 
timated that plant hormones, and to 
some extent synthetic growth su>- 
stances, would retard the development 
of lateral buds on stem cuttings. Tests 
at Ohio State University have given 
little or no indication of this fact. 
Hitchcock and Zimmerman have sug- 
gested that with some cuttings, treated 
with phenylacetic acid, the buds might 
be retarded. If this is true, it might 
benefit cuttings taken in late winter 
or early spring. Such cuttings often 
develop extensive shoot growth at the 
expense of root development. The 
writer has observed one case at another 
institution where cuttings of 
malus treated with synthetic growth 
substances showed considerable retar- 
dation of bud development. Similarly 
treated root cuttings of the common 
seedling apple readily developed both 
new roots and shoots at Ohio State 
University. This fact leads to a ten- 
tative conclusion, at least, that syn 
thetic growth substances may be used 
to stimulate the development of root 
cuttings as well as stem cuttings. 

{To be concluded in next issue. ]} 


root 


NEW CHERRIES. 


In addition to the new cherries de 
scribed by Richard Wellington in the 
February 15 issue, the New York ex 


periment station recommends three 
other cherries as worthy of trial. One, 
introduced by the Canadian experi- 
ment station at Vineland, Ont., is a 
seedling of Windsor and as yet has no 
name. Another is Hedelfingen, a large, 
late, black, high-quality, sweet va- 
riety. The third is Royal Duke, a rep- 
resentative of the hybrid sweet and 
sour cherries known as Duke cherries. 
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TEUCRIUM CHAMZEDRYS. 
(Concluded from page 2.) 
frozen almost to the ground, but the 
roots were not injured. This year we 
had prolonged cold spells, but never 
much snow when the temperature 
was the lowest. This accounts for the 
freezing back of the teucrium more in 
a mild winter than in a severe one but 

with snow protection. 

“Teucrium is a good, hardy, edging 
plant, judging from the experiences 
we have had with it so far. The foli- 
age is of a lustrous dark green color, 
does not brown in the severest heat 
and remains green in winter until zero 
temperatures brown it. While it must 
be cut to the ground in spring, the 
growth is rapid, and at this writing, 
April 28, averages two inches in 
height. Of the many hundreds of 
plants we are growing in various gar- 
dens, we lost none during the past two 
winters.” 

The hardy plant specialist of Cope- 
mish, Mich., C. W. Wood, thus 
records his experiences with the ger- 
mander: “The plant is not hardy 
here even in the mildest winters. I 
long ago gave up trying to grow it, 
because of its tenderness. It is re- 
ported fairly hardy at Charlevoix, 
Mich., but I could not find it when 
I was last there. 

“It was not reliable in northern 
Ohio unless planted in protected 
places, as on the south side of a build- 
ing where the lake winds could not 
reach it. Friends along the coast in 
Massachusetts north of Boston tell me 
they grow it without trouble, but they 
use it as a clipped hedge around the 
hardy border and never let it get tall 
enough for wind to reach it. I do not 
know how it would react if allowed 
to make normal growth or if it was 
subjected to the killing effects of win- 
ter’s winds.” 

As an edging plant for beds and 
borders in place of dwarf boxwood, 
the germander has proved excellent, 
especially in the middle west, where 
the dwarf box is not satisfactory. The 
teucrium stands shearing well. Details 
for developing and managing a ger- 
mander hedge, presented by Paul A. 
Kohl, floriculturist at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, follow: 

“Plants from 22-inch pots set out 
in the spring and spaced eight inches 
apart will produce a neat, compact 
hedge in one season if the plants are 
sheared once or twice during the 
summer. Teucrium is not affected by 
any insects or diseases; it retains its 













small, glossy, green foliage until Janu- 
ary, when a few days of zero tempera- 
ture will cause the leaves to shrivel 
and gradually drop off. In the spring 
the plants should be cut back, but the 
amount to cut away will depend upon 
the ultimate desired size of the hedge. 
In the second summer the hedge will 
readily attain a width and height of 
eighteen inches, but it ‘may be kept 
much smaller by shearing. If only a 
small hedge is wanted it would be 
better to shear the plants close to the 
ground in the spring and later trim 
them to any desired height. 
“Teucrium is considered reliably 
hardy in this climate, but what would 
happen in a winter when California 
privet is frozen to the ground cannot 
be predicted. However, such winters 
occur rather infrequently; so that fact 
should not deter anyone from plant- 
ing it. Until it has been proved that 
teucrium can stand all temperature 
changes, a safe procedure would con- 
sist in inserting a stock of cuttings in 
flats or boxes and storing them in a 
coldframe during the winter. Should 
a severe winter kill the hedge, fresh 
stock would then be available for re- 
planting in the spring. Make the cut- 
ting about 2'4 inches long, and 
remove from it all the lower leaves, 
but retain the ones on the upper third. 
If flats are used they should be filled 
with a mixture of half sand and half 
soil overlaid with a layer of pure sand. 
Tamp this soil and sand firmly and 
insert the cuttings one inch deep, spac- 
ing them three-fourths of an inch 
apart in the row and the rows one 
and one-fourth inches apart. Water 
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the flats and set them in a sheltered 
frame. Shade the cuttings for a few 
days and gradually admit more sun- 
light, and always shield them from 
drying winds. Cuttings may be made 
in the spring from the fresh growth 
when it is firm (early June) and 
again in late August and September, 
but they cannot be so successfully 
rooted during the hot months of July 
and August. If they are made in the 
fall and left in a frame during the 
winter, they should be protected from 
severe frost, but light freezing will not 
injure them. A few dozen plants will 
yield all of the cuttings needed to edge 
the beds of any garden regardless 
of size. 

“If this teucrium is to be success- 
fully grown, a light soil must be pro- 
vided. Since most of our soil is a 
heavy clay, it would be a good plan 
to incorporate some sand, gravel or 
cinders with the soil in poorly drained 
situations. The longer one grows 
plants the more one realizes that win- 
ter frost injury takes its toll of 
perennial plants not on account of 
unusually low temperatures, but be- 
cause of excessively wet soils during 
the winter months.” 

In the light of these many interest- 
ing facts, nurserymen in_ sections 
where this teucrium is dependable 
will do well to promote the use of 
this fine old herb. Those farther north 
might winter young plants in frames 
to sell to home gardeners in spring, 
because when once they see this attrac- 
tive germander and learn of its many 
admirable qualities, they will be will 
ing to plant it annually. 











Trimmed Hedge of Teucrium Around Rose Bed. 
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Native Plants of Garden Value 


Eighth in Series of Articles on Neglected Opportunities 
for Nurserymen in Native Material— By C. W. Wood 


Epilobium is a vast genus number- 
ing more than 200 species. As would 
be expected in such an assemblage, 
we find many weeds, though further 
search reveals not a few good garden 
plants. Really valuable forms among 
our native species are not numerous, 
according to my experience, but a 
few, including the common willow- 
herb, E. angustifolium, have definite 
garden value. 

The species mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is too well known 
to need extended comment. It has a 
white-flowered form, however, the 
variety alba of lists, that is a charm- 
ing garden plant and in addition 
makes an excellent cut flower. I have 
not seen it for several years and sus- 
pect that it is no longer available in 
regular trade channels. It is mentioned 
with the hope that some one may 
again bring it to light, for it is a plant 
that we should have. The great wil- 
low-herb does best, of course, in good, 
moist soil, where it may attain the 
imposing stature of seven or eight 
feet, but it is quite tolerant of dry 
soil and is less troublesome as a 
spreader under the latter conditions. 

E. latifolium apparently varies not 
a little in stature as it travels over the 
northern portion of our continent. 
Plants which I have had from the 
Lake Superior region grew as high as 
eighteen inches, while its alpine forms 
from the Rockies are said to reach 
no more than one-third of that fig- 
ure. I have not grown the alpine 
form, but it is said to be a good rock 
plant, requiring a wet moraine or a 
position where it will have constant 
moisture during the growing season. 
It has gray, hoary leaves and large 
purplish flowers, as much as two 
inches in diameter in well grown 
specimens, a combination that makes 
a really good plant. 

I hesitated before including E. 
obcordatum in these notes, not be- 
cause the plant is undeserving of 
attention, but rather because I have 
had so little success in its culture. It 
comes from the high reaches in the 
Sierra Nevada range in California, 
where it is said to grow on sunny 
slopes. It is a 3 or 4-inch plant 
spreading into pleasing masses of 





green, which support innumerable 
rosy flowers during June and July. 
That is, it will grow in this manner 
if conditions are satisfactory. Un- 
fortunately, I have not been able to 
reach that state of affairs in a per- 
manent way, but experiments so far 
point to a few definite conclusions. 
At one time I thought it might not 
be winter-hardy in my climate, but 
that can hardly be, for it is subjected 
to intense cold in its mountain home. 
I am now convinced that my winter 
losses can be traced to too much 
moisture during that trying period, 
and I feel sure that the plant can be 
made permanent if given perfect 
drainage and if provision is made 
for a bountiful supply of moisture 
at the roots during the open season. 
Epilobiums grow readily from fall- 
sown seeds. They may also be end 
lessly progagated by division and 
from cuttings taken in midsummer. 
They do not do well if disturbed 
after they have grown into large 
plants. 


Erigeron. 


The good fleabanes are chiefly 
American, yet, aside from Erigeron 
speciosus and perhaps one or two 
others, Americans scarcely know 
them. By this neglect we are missing 
some excellent garden material, espe 
cially in cases where summer color is 
desired, for many of them bloom at 
that time of the year. This is another 
large genus, numbering more than 
150 species, many of which are na 
tive to the North American con- 
tinent. It would be more confusing 
than enlightening to describe all the 
good native species, so I shall confine 
these notes to a few outstanding ones. 

There was a time in my experience 
when I considered E. leiomerus the 
best of the alpines, but that was be- 
fore I had seen the better forms of 
E. aureus. After growing the flea- 
banes for years, I am now more 
firmly convinced than ever that it is 
unsafe to make any positive state- 
ments regarding their good and bad 
qualities until all the evidence is in 
for most of them are infinitely vari- 
able in a small way. Take E. aureus 
for instance. A poor form of it is 


quite drab in its small, dull yellow 
flowers, but a good one is a glorious 
little picture, being made up of gray, 
rather hairy, narrow leaves, an 
inch or two long, quite narrow and 
pointed at the tips. These form neat 
clumps from which rise 2 to 4-inch 
stems, each carrying a bright yellow 
daisy, an inch or so in diameter. All 
of which makes a most lovely plant 
in the hands of a careful gardener. 
And he need not be too careful, 
either, for it is one alpine that seems 
to be at home in lowland gardens. 
It has done well for me, in a scree 
soil of slight acidity in a spot that 
was lightly shaded during midday. 

It will be impossible to give as 
much space to the others as has been 
granted the preceding, so I shall 
hasten on with the following brief 
descriptions: E. compositus (the 
same as E. multifidus so far as I can 
see), white to lavender daisies on 
2-inch stems; E. leiomerus, the best 
a lovely shade of blue, two to three 
inches; E. linearis, pink, six to eight 
inches; E. flagellaris, white to pink, 
three inches, a spreader by rooting 
at the tips of its semiprostrate 
branches, but an excellent plant be- 
cause of its long season of bloom; 
E. radicatus, lavender in its best 
form, two to five inches; E. salsugi- 
nosus, violet and lighter, perhaps 
white, twelve inches; E. trifidus 
(which I have also had as E. flabel 
lifolius), pale lavender to white, two 
to four inches. 

The tall fleabanes give us much 
good material both for the border 
and for cutting. The Oregon flea- 
bane, E. speciosus, is to be numbered 
among the best of these. If this plant 
happened to be difficult to grow, we 
should be as eager to possess it as we 
are in the case of such temperamental 
beauties as Meconopsis betonicifolia. 
Easy to grow, it is often passed 
up without thought. If it is used 
generously, it makes an excellent 
showing during June and July, when 
large, handsome, blue violet flow- 
ers are displayed on 18 to 24-inch 
stems. All that is needed is a sunny 
position in common garden soil, but 
the plant should be divided at fre- 


quent intervals. I do not know 





the parentage of E. hybridus Azure 
Beauty, though I suspect the preced- 
ing variety is a part of its heritage. 
In any case, it is a splendid plant and 
one of the best new cut flower per- 
ennials I have found lately. It comes 
quite true from seeds, though the 
flowers show slight variation in their 
doubleness. All are quite double, 
showing no center at all when first 
open and the color somewhat lighter 
and perhaps more pleasing than in 
E. speciosus. 

Before closing these notes on flea- 
banes it may be well to make a few 
remarks on the culture of the alpine 
species. None that I have had is 
really hard to grow, although the 
high alpines, represented in our pres- 
ent list by those of dwarf stature, 
need a little more moisture than the 
average garden soil supplies. I have 
found it advantageous in their cases 
to give then a soil containing leaf 
mold and a root-run among rocks. In 
that case irrigation is seldom neces- 
sary. Most of them are said to grow 
in sunny positions in their mountain 
homes, but I find that they need 
some shade during the hottest part 
of the day. And all the alpines men- 
tioned here appear to do best when 
given a soil of slight acidity. 

Propagation is by seeds, division 
or cuttings. Seeds are not to be rec- 
ommended, however, after good col- 
ors are available, for the best of them 
show disconcerting variations. Di- 
vision is perhaps best accomplished 
directly after flowering, though it 
may be done almost any time. Cut- 
tings of most kinds root readily in 
early spring under glass or in mid- 
summer. 

Eriogonum. 

I have always tried in these notes, 
and shall continue, to exclude plants 
which have little more than botanical 
interests to recommend them. These 
so-called botanicals are of absorbing 
interest to a few of us with minds 
running in that channel, but they are 
worse than useless to the general 
plant grower, for they take up valu- 
able time and space. These thoughts 
are prompted by a recent letter from 
a western correspondent in which 
some rather extravagant claims were 
made regarding the ornamental value 
of some of the desert eriogonums. It 
is a fact that we cannot be proud 
of the treatment we have given these 
buckwheat cousins, but it is equally 
true that not all of the 140 or more 
species are good enough to take up 


garden space. I have not gone far 
with them, having grown less than 
thirty kinds, a few of which turned 
out to be rather worthless annuals, 
but a few have impressed me as being 
worthy of wide popularity. 

It is perhaps useless to name all 
the good ones that have turned up 
in my trials, for few are easy to get, 
though it is far easier now than it 
was fifteen years ago, when I first 
became interested in them. A few of 
the best do, however, deserve men- 
tion. The following, which are often 
available in seeds at least, would, ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, make 
valuable additions to any plant list: 
Eriogonum cespitosum, eight to ten 
inches, yellow; E. compositum, ten 
to twelve inches, variable, but usually 
some shade of yellow; E. nivale, two 
to four inches, reddish; E. niveum, 
ten to fifteen inches, pinkish; E. 
ovalifolium, two inches, white to 
pink, and its variety depressum, about 
the same height with flower heads of 
pale yellow, fading to pink; E. um- 
bellatum (perhaps the same as E. 
subalpinum), eight to twelve inches, 
cream-colored. 

These eriogonums are valuable not 
only because of their usually large 
dense flower heads of pleasing color, 
but most of them are clothed in 
densely woolly foliage and bloom dur- 
ing the summer months, a few of 
them from June until frost. They 
are plants for lean soil, good drain- 
age and full sun, so far as I have 
gone, and only a little care is neces- 
sary. They may be grown from seeds 
or from layers in the case of shrubby 
species. 





SPRAY FOR APPLE RUST. 


Thorough spraying before rains 
with fungicides that provide an even 
and complete coverage of foliage and 
fruit with a film of sulphur particles 
gave good control of the apple rust 
fungus in experiments in commercial 
orchards in the Hudson valley dur- 
ing the past two seasons carried on 
by Dr. J. M. Hamilton, plant disease 
specialist at the New York state ex- 
periment station. 

The apple rust fungus attacks both 
the foliage and the fruit, the period 
of foliage infection extending from 
May 1 until the latter part of June, 
while the period of fruit infection is 
limited largely to the month of May. 

In most orchards the scab sprays 
will take care of apple rust infections, 
but where rust infections are a serious 
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problem, special sprays may be re- 
quired with chief reliance on the 
milder wettable sulphur materials. 
Complete removal of all red cedars 
within a radius of half a mile of the 
apple orchard should give commercial 
control of the fungus. The most 
promising varieties to display resist- 
ance to apple rust are Milton, Mc- 
Intosh and Cortland. 





TRI-STATE DISPLAY GARDEN. 


The Tri-State Nursery, Ironton, 
O., is another nursery that has found 
a display garden to be a paying 
proposition. Brook Capper, the 
owner, and his assistants are in thor- 
ough accord with the statements 
made in recent articles in this pub- 
lication concerning the value of 
such gardens to the retail nursery- 
man. 

The business of working on the 
grounds of other people kept the 
Tri-State Nursery so busy for a long 
time that its own grounds were neg- 
lected. 

During a slack period last summer 
the working crew spent its time on 
the nursery property close to the 
highway. An informal garden and 
an outside living room were ar- 
ranged. The garden includes two 
pools, a waterfall and a rustic bridge 
as prominent features. 

Flagstone walks lead the visitor 
from one point of interest to the 
next and to the outside living room, 
which is surrounded by a hemlock 
hedge with an urn of flowers at each 
side of the entrance to furnish a 
touch of color. The floor of the liv- 
ing room is made of sawed stone, 
and an umbrella-shaded table and 
chairs are placed on it in a central 
position. Other comfortable chairs 
invite the visitor to enjoy the beauty 
of the surroundings. 

It is the experience of this nursery 
that most people cannot visualize 
things of this sort, but when once 
they see the actual garden, the de- 
sire to own something similar is im- 
mediately created. The new display 
garden proved so successful that 
plans were made to enlarge and im- 
prove the grounds during the 
winter. 

From actual experience the Tri- 
State Nursery recommends display 
gardens and advises every nursery 
man to take time to build them and 
to beautify his surroundings. Time 
so spent pays dividends. 
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Two Appeals from the A. A. N. 


President Siebenthaler Reports Funds Come In Slowly for Washington Representative; 
Chairman of Legislative Committee Asks Immediate Action on Farm Forestry Bill 


WASHINGTON OFFICE. 


Several inquiries have been received 
concerning the progress of our special 
fund for the proposed Washington 
office. 

No movement, in my experience, has 
met with more sympathetic response, 
vocally, but the financial support has 
been indifferent. To date, something 
less than $3,000 in cash has been 
received and about $1,200 in indi- 
vidually signed pledges. State and sec- 
tional associations have guaranteed 
another $4,000. The total expenses, 
consisting almost entirely of postage 
and printed matter, have been a trifle 
over $400. Over three months have 
been consumed in securing this 
amount. 

The fund, outside of these collec- 
tion expenses, is intact and none of it 
will be spent until, and unless, a very 
substantial proportion of the total 
amount requested is received. Sufh- 
cient cash must be in hand to carry on 
for one year; otherwise the executive 
committee feels that it is only proper 
that payments to date, less the actual 
collection expenses, be refunded. This 
seems the only fair disposition, inas- 
much as many nonmembers, as well 
as members, and several state organiza- 
tions have come through with their 
full quota. Since all nurserymen will 
benefit from the judicious use of this 
money, certainly a few should not be 
expected to pay the entire cost. 

It is strange that a proposition of 
this sort should have to be sold. 
One would gather from some of the 
letters received that our executive 
committee, and the special fund com- 
mittee, were asking for a donation to 
charity. If this is the way you look 
at it, then the sooner the effort is 
abandoned the better. If, on the other 
hand, you consider it an effort to take 
care of our affairs in Washington as 
they should be looked after, and in a 
way in which no one individual nor 
smaller association could hope to do, 
then all nurserymen, nonmembers as 
well as members, should be willing to 
pay the bill without being coaxed. 

Some one has asked how, and by 
whom, this money is to be spent if 
secured. Unless, and until different 
arrangements are made, the executive 


committee is intrusted with this job. 
The personnel of this committee is 
well known to all. If there exists any 
feeling of distrust or lack of confi- 
dence, then the present officers should 
be dispensed with and their successors 
named. The budget of the contact 
committee is far overdrawn; it is true 
that the 1937-38 dues are coming in 
rapidly and in greatly increased 
amounts, but it is unfair to the next 
administration to spend these now. 
No more contacts, in Washington or 
elsewhere, are possible unless you who 
have not done your part contribute 
generously, and at once. 

At the rate this fund is progressing, 
there will probably be several oppor- 
tunities provided to change the com- 
mittee before enough money is secured 
to carry on the work—if there are 
enough of us left in business to carry 
on. In the meantime, one can only 
wonder: (1) What is to be done in 
regard to the present social security 
ruling which is still unchanged, but 
hanging in the balance, ready to be 
pushed one way or the other? (2) 
What control, if any, should be exer- 
cised over the activities of the twenty- 
five forest service nurseries that are 
operating? (3) What about the activi- 
ties of the forty-one federal-state 
nurseries operating under the Clark- 
McNary law? (4) What about the 
fifty-two soil conservation nurseries, 
in only four of which 275 men are 
engaged in collecting seeds alone? 

Space will not permit the enumera- 
tion of all the proposed nursery and 
near-nursery legislation in states and 
cities. One state has five nurseries in 
process of formation for use of its 
state highway department. State pris- 
ons, state parks and many other gov- 
ernmental divisions are seeming to 
adopt this work as a side line. Federal 
and state laws seem to be in vogue just 
now to encourage such bureaucratic 
tendencies. 

Perhaps some of you think that this 
is only something for your officers to 
worry about. It is true they have 
agreed to donate their time, use their 
influence, and develop bald and gray 
heads working for you, but you must 
provide funds to cover actual costs. 


Clarence O. Siebenthaler, Pres. 


FORESTRY LAW PASSES. 


The farm forestry bill, S. F. 1504 
and H. R. 4728, passed both houses 
of Congress after being amended to 
make it dangerous to the nursery in- 
terests of the entire country. It au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $2,500,- 
000, but such appropriation must be 
approved by the appropriations 
committees of both houses and, of 
course, on the floor of each house. 
The contact committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen 
agreed with the United States forest 
service officials not to oppose the bill 
in its original form, but a number 
of amendments were made, changing 
its effect on the nursery business, and 
the legislative committee of the 
A. A. N., headed by Chet G. Mar- 
shall, saw fit to oppose its passage in 
the House. As it was rushed 
through, there was not time to make 
the full influence of the nurserymen 
felt, and the fight was lost by a vote 
of 171 to 153. Mr. Marshall is con- 
fident that, had time been allowed 
for more nurserymen to file objec- 
tions, the bill would have been de- 
feated, and he is writing nurserymen 
for assistance to prevent the law 
from becoming effective. 

“The appropriation can undoubt- 
edly be prevented, which will make 
the law ineffective,” states Mr. Mar- 
shall, “if every nurseryman in the 
country will write his Senators and 
Congressmen immediately, objecting 
to the appropriation. Please send 
your letter on the next air mail and 
send copies of your letter to other 
Senators and Congressmen with 
whom you are acquainted or have 
any influence. 

“Your committee was not enthusi- 
astic about the original bill, but, not 
wishing the nurserymen to appear as 
obstructionists to any conservation 
move, agreed not to oppose its pas- 
sage. The bill as passed with amend 
ments presents a different picture 
and justifies opposition. As intro- 
duced, the bill provided that ‘the 
government shall not contribute to 
the direct additional cost (after land 
is furnished by farmer) of more than 
fifty per cent of the established ulti- 
mate direct additional cost of estab- 
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lishing, protecting and caring for any 
such tree or shrub plantation.’ This 
would have required the land owner 
to bear one-half of the expense of 
establishing and maintaining such 
plantings, but an amendment deleted 
this part, allowing the government to 
bear all of the expense and making 
the competition with nurseries much 
greater. (See House Congressional 
Record, May 5, for details.) 

“The economy move in Washing- 
ton at this time will aid in stopping 
the appropriation, but every nursery- 
man must do his part—and immedi- 
ately. When writing your represent- 
atives, ask them to compare the cost 
of this plan with the Clark-Mc- 
Nary distribution, in 1935, which 
amounted to approximately 50,000,- 
000 trees in forty-two states and ter- 
ritories at a cost to the federal gov- 
ernment of $58,000 (forest service 
report, June, 1936). 

“The shelterbelt organization, ac- 
cording to best information available, 
had a budget estimate of $500,000 
for Nebraska in 1936. It planted 


trees on 357 Nebraska farms at an 
estimated cost to the federal govern- 
ment of about $1,400 per farm, or 
about $140 per thousand trees. 

“Clark-McNary plantings in the 
prairie states are quite as successful 
as shelterbelt plantings and cost the 
government only a fraction as 
much.” 

The farm forestry act is meant to 
circumvent the action of Congress 
last year in refusing to appropriate 
funds for carrying on the shelterbelt 
program. The personnel engaged in 
that program seeks to perpetuate it 
under a different guise. The act 
would set up agencies. The Clark- 
McNary law is operating on a basis 
which is almost duplicated by this 
new act, and the forest service itself 
already has twenty-five nurseries. 

Nurserymen everywhere in the 
country would be affected. They 
should write their representatives at 
Washington immediately. Copies of 
letters and telegrams sent would be 
appreciated by Chet G. Marshall, 
Arlington, Neb. 


Funds to Fight Elm Disease 


National Conference Seeking Larger Appropriation 
from Congress, Invites Nurseryman Representative 


G. H. Collingwood, secretary of 
the National Conference on Dutch 
Elm Disease, has requested Clarence 
O. Siebenthaler, president of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, to appoint a member of the as- 
sociation to serve as vice-chairman 
of the conference. 

The same request is being made of 
several interested national and state 
organizations in order to secure wide- 
spread support of the fight to save 
the American elm. 

The National Conference on 
Dutch Elm Disease is a loose organi- 
zation without constitution or by- 
laws, made up of organizations, in- 
dividuals and representatives of na- 
tional organizations who have com- 
bined to promote the campaign for 
eradication of the Dutch elm disease. 
William P. Wharton, of Groton, 
Mass., is chairman. The secretary is 
forester of the American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C. Its 
current effort is toward a larger ap- 
propriation from Congress for eradi- 
cation of the disease. 

The agricultural appropriation bill, 


H. R. 6523, was passed by the House 
of Representatives, at Washington, 
D. C., April 23. It carried an appro- 
priation of $421,720 for the eradica- 
tion of the Dutch elm disease. This 
sum is $78,280 less than the esti- 
mate of the bureau of the budget, but 
it represents an increase of $160,564 
over the current appropriation. 

In reporting the bill, the committee 
stated that it had “eliminated the 
budget increase of $78,280 for the 
removal of dead and dying trees in 
the belief that this is work more 
properly to be done by state and 
local authorities or by the owners of 
property upon which such trees are 
located.” 

In the bill, page 59, line 5, is the 
provision “that, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, no ex- 
penditures from this appropriation 
shall be made for these purposes until 
a sum or sums at least equal to such 
expenditures shall have been appro- 
priated, subscribed or contributed by 
state, county or local authorities, or 
by individuals or organizations con- 
cerned: Provided further, that no 
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part of this appropriation shall be 
used to pay the cost or value of trees 
or other property injured or de- 
stroyed.” 

Early in April representatives of 
the National Conference on Dutch 
Elm Disease appeared before the sub- 
committee which drafted the. bill and 
requested that the item for eradica- 
tion of this disease be increased to 
$3,000,000. The larger amount was 
urged because the current appropria- 
tion of $261,156 has been supple- 
mented by allocations of emergency 
relief funds totaling more than $4,- 
000,000 and because the conference 
believes that the highest efficiency in 
the eradication of the disease cannot 
be secured without a well trained 
force continuing from year to year, 
which is not possible now on account 
of the uncertainty of procuring ade- 
quate funds and because of the rapid 
change of personnel. 

In Washington, March 4, the con- 
ference adopted a resolution includ- 
ing a statement of the above belief 
and further stating that the Dutch 
elm disease constitutes a national 
emergency which cannot be met ade- 
quately by any single state or group 
of states; that federal appropriations 
for its eradication should not be con- 
tingent on contributary appropria- 
tions from the states; that the De- 
partment of Agriculture should pre- 
pare a tentative program on the basis 
of present knowledge to provide for 
the eradication of the disease within 
five years, and that an appropriation 
of at least $3,000,000 should be pro- 
vided for the fiscal year 1938, sup- 
plemented by emergency allotments 
as needed. 

As H. R. 6523 was passed without 
providing for the increase in the 
appropriation that the conference 
asked, the field of action is now 
transferred to the premises of the 
Senate subcommittee on agricultural 
appropriations. 





TREES OUTGROW SOILS. 

Recent experiments with orchards 
show fruit trees often outgrow their 
soils, reports the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The trees 
produce well while small, but produc- 
tion drops when they mature. Such 
soils generally are shallow and do not 
have water-holding capacity to carry 
the trees through extended dry periods 
which often occur when fruit growth 
is at its height. 
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Pacific Coast Convention 


B. A. Mitchell, President of Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen, Extends 
Invitation to Trade Throughout Country to Attend Convention Next Month 


As president of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Nurserymen, | am using 
the columns of the American Nurs- 
eryman to extend a personal invitation 
to each reader to attend our 1937 con- 
vention, to be held at the Multnomah 
hotel, Portland, Ore., June 9 to 11. 

Our annual Portland rose festival 
will be held that week, affording op- 
portunity for all visitors to the conven- 
tion to participate in these two great 
events, either of which is well worth 
your attendance. When you can en- 
joy them both at the same time you 
cannot afford to miss the opportunity. 
In the April 15 issue of the American 
Nurseryman the convention features 
and the names of the convention chair- 
men were listed. 

Nurserymen in the middle western 
and eastern states who have never 
been in Oregon, please take note: Here 
is your long-looked-for opportunity 
to get much pleasure and see a great 
deal for a little money. Plan now 
to take a trip to Oregon, with spe- 
cial low railway fares in effect. View 
this great country and see many fine 
nurseries and the wonderful stock we 
produce. We are sure you will re- 
turn home with the best of impres- 
sions and well pleased with your in- 
vestment and trip, especially if it 
includes the rose festival in Portland. 
We know now there will be several 
nurserymen here from the middle 
western and eastern states, but we 
want more for mutual benefit. Your 
presence at our convention will be 
appreciated and your codperation in 
discussing the many important ques- 
tions pertaining to our industry will 
be welcomed, for we need your views 
and suggestions as you need ours. 
This is a national industry. 

It is our aim to make this conven- 
tion the best the nurserymen have 
ever held on the Pacific coast, both 
as to educational benefits and enter- 
tainment, not forgetting, of course, 
the fine convention at San Jose last 
September. The California associa- 
tion surely set a fast pace for us, but 
we intend not only to hold the pace, 
but to step out just a little faster. To 
do so, your executive committee has 
laid elaborate plans, which will re- 
quire much work by the different 
committees. These are all composed 
of willing workers, who are anxious 





to make this convention one long to 
be remembered by everyone attend- 
ing. Be sure and bring your wife or 
sweetheart. 

As Portland will have thousands 
of visitors during the convention and 
rose festival, I suggest that you make 
your reservations now, for hotel ac 
commodations will be taxed to the 
limit. Plan now to come. 

I ask that you send promptly, 
either to me or to our secretary, 
Walter R. Dimm, any suggestions 
you may have for the best interests 
of the convention. I assure you they 
will be welcomed and appreciated. 
Remember this is your convention. 

I hope to have the pleasure of 
meeting you in Portland. 


B. A. Mitchell, 
Orenco, Ore 


PACIFIC COAST PROGRAM. 


Plans are all made and the ma 
chinery set in motion for the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Nurs- 
erymen, which will meet in joint ses 
sion with the Oregon Nurserymen’s 
Association, June 9 to 11, at the 
Hotel Multnomah, Portland. 

The famous Portland rose festival 
will be held the same week, and vis 
iting nurserymen will have the op 





B. A. Mitchell. 


portunity to thrilling 
spectacles, such as the coronation of 
Queen of Rosaria, the Victor 
McLaglen motorcycle corps, the 
grand floral parade, the Christensen 
ballet and many more 


view many 


The program as tentatively out- 
lined will include an address on “A 
National Outlook on the Nursery 
Industry,” by Clarence O. Sieben- 
thaler, president of the American 
Association of Nurserymen; “How 
Present-day Laws Affect the Nurs 
ery Business, with Special Reference 
to the Robinson-Patman Bill and the 
Social Security Act,” by Arthur M. 
Geary, attorney at law, Portland; “A 
Selection of the Best Roses on To- 
day’s Market,” by Fred Edmunds, 
curator of the international rose test 
gardens, Portland. These are only 
three out of many talks which will 
be of interest to all nurserymen. 

Interspersed between these talks 
and the business side of the conven- 
tion will be the rose festival pro 
gram, the forty-ninth annual rose 
show of the Portland Rose Society, 
get-together luncheons, a _ banquet 
and a visit to the international rose 
test gardens at Washington park, 
with a luncheon following. 

The nurserymen will hold their 
flower show in conjunction with the 
Portland rose show in the armory. 

Heading the various committees 
for the convention are: Rose show 
and nursery exhibits, Fred Borsch; 
decorations, Robert Isler; Washing- 
ton park luncheon, J. Frank Schmidt; 
reception and registration, Ralph 
Johnston; entertainment, E. P. Der- 
ing; ladies’ entertainment, Mrs. B. A. 
Mitchell. 

Walter R. Dimm, Sec’y. 





THE Idaho agricultural experiment 
station recommends the following 
strawberries for those parts of Idaho 


where strawberries can be grown 
profitably: Single crop varieties: 
Howard 17 (Premier) and Blake- 


more, very early; Dorsett and Fair- 
fax, early; Redheart and Marshall, 
midseason; Aroma and Chesapeake, 
late. Everbearing varieties: Rockhill, 
Gem and Mastodon. 
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NEW TREE-MOVING CRANE. 


The production of a new tree- 
moving crane that handles heavy 
trees with a single operator was re- 
cently announced by the Mead-Mor- 
rison division of Gar Wood Indus- 
tries, Inc. This new unit provides 
landscape gardeners and nurserymen 
with another modern, time-saving 
and labor-saving method for moving 
and transplanting big trees. 

The illustration shows the unit 
purchased by Otto Damgaard, who 
holds a contract with the Ford 
Motor Co. for supplying and locat- 
ing trees for the landscaping now 
being done around the Ford Ro- 
tunda, River Rouge, Mich. 

This new-type crane is capable of 
handling a 45-foot tree which, with 
the ball of soil around the roots, 
weighs approximately 18,000 pounds. 
The inset in the illustration shows 
a tree being swung onto the steel 
cradle. 

The crane is a gooseneck with a 
live boom. The unit is equipped 
with a single and a double-drum 
winch. The single-drum winch is 
capable of a 20,000-pound pull and 
handles the hoisting line, which is 
secured to the chains incasing the 
ball of earth. One of the drums of 
the double-drum winch is used to 
hoist or lower the boom; the other 
takes the line attached to the trunk of 
the tree; each drum has a capacity 
rating of 15,000 pounds. 

In actual procedure the tree ball 
and roots are cut, wrapped and 








chained in the conventional manner. 
The hoist line breaks the tree away 
and lifts it from the earth. The 
boom raises the ball of the tree onto 
the steel cradle, where it finally rests 
ready for transportation. The tree 
line is used to steady and balance 
the tree. 

The crane operator stands on the 
left running board just at the rear 
of the cab, where he faces the work 
and has complete control of the unit 
at all times. Each drum is operated 
independently, but two, or all three, 
of the drums can be manipulated 
simultaneously. 





NEW WHITE CLOVER. 


A new white clover, known as Kent 
wild white clover, which promises to 
be superior to all other clovers for 
lawns, has recently come into use. 
Prof. Ralph W. Curtis, of Cornell 
University, describes it as being 
smaller in leaf, forming a more com- 
pact, finer-textured sward, spreading 
more quickly and being more per- 
sistent than Dutch white clover. 

Kent wild white clover is a true 
perennial and will survive indefinitely 
if kept closely mowed, whereas Dutch 
white clover seldom survives more 
than two years, although the plants 
often reseed themselves. Like other 
clovers, this new type is nitrogenous, 
and the clover-filled lawn will need 
no nitrogen fertilizer. 

The dense clover leaves also shade 
the soil in hot summer weather and 
keep the soil temperature lower than 








New Tree-Moving Crane Handles Heavy Trees with Single Operator. 
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in a lawn planted only with grass. 
As a result the grasses in a clover-filled 
lawn grow better than in a lawn with- 
out clover, and the lawn stays greener 
with less attention. 

Kent wild white clover should be 
seeded in the spring, after the lawn 
has been fertilized and raked, at the 
rate of two ounces of seeds, mixed 
with a quart of dry sand for even 
distribution, per thousand square feet. 





McMINNVILLE NURSERIES. 


Warren and DeKalb counties in 
Tennessee form an area around Mc- 
Minnville that constitutes one of the 
largest nursery centers in the country. 
The history of nurseries in that terri- 
tory dates from April, 1887, when 
John Henry Harrison Boyd purchased 
a tract of land adjacent to the railroad 
at McMinnville and planted his first 
nursery stock. It is interesting to note 
the manner of Mr. Boyd's introduc- 
tion to the nursery trade. According 
to the most prevalent account, a bot- 
anist, visiting McMinnville in 1885 
in search of calycanthus seeds to use 
in experiments on cattle, was referred 
to Mr. Boyd for information because 
of his knowledge of the surrounding 
mountains. After his success in locat- 
ing a supply of calycanthus seeds, Mr. 
Boyd began collecting and selling 
native seeds and plants. After two 
years he decided that he could grow 
better plants with less expense in a 
nursery and therefore purchased the 
McMinnville property. The soil and 
the climate both favored his enterprise 
and, from this beginning, in fifty years 
the nursery business in this section has 
grown until it now employs over 900 
people and does a million-dollar busi- 
ness annually. 

The Forest Nursery Co. was 
founded by Mr. Boyd and, since his 
death in 1924, is operated by his son, 
J. R. Boyd. F. C. Boyd, another son, 
operates the Boyd Nursery Co., which 
fills orders taken by the nursery de- 
partment of a large mail-order house. 
Eighty-four other nurseries operate in 
these two counties, according to the 
1936-1937 list of certified nurseries 
issued by the Tennessee department 
of agriculture, and there are approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres in nursery stock, 
but only four of the nurseries have 
more than fifty acres. 

Fruit trees are one of the largest 
items included in the shipments from 
this area; more than 4,000,000 peach 
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trees and 3,000,000 apple trees are 
sold annually. Strawberry plants are 
another important item. Ornamental 
stock of many items is included in the 
list of plants grown. 





STILL RECOMMENDS ELM. 


The American elm is still the most 
desirable ornamental species of tree 
for New Jersey, states E. G. Rex, 
supervisor of plant pest control of the 
New Jersey department of agricul- 
ture, in a recent news release that 
will particularly affect nurserymen in 
that section. 

“This declaration may seem like 
heresy in the face of present condi- 
tions precipitated by the occurrence 
of the Dutch elm disease in the north- 
ern half of the state,” Mr. Rex adds, 
“but investigations by the state and 
federal departments of agriculture 
convince us that the disease will sub- 
mit to an eradication effort which will 
be thorough and complete within a 
few years.” 

The American elm, by virtue of its 
longevity, wide range of adaptation, 
and symmetry and grace of outline 
well deserves its position as the most 
desirable tree for ornamental and 
shade purposes. Its normal habit of 
growth results in the unfolding of 
a huge canopy which does not attain 
its full glory until twenty-five or 
fifty years after planting. 

Prospective purchasers of Ameri- 
can elms are urged to make their 
selections from vigorous stock such 
as can be found at most of the nurs- 
eries of the state. Elms are trained 
in the nursery rows to an upright 
growth habit, which is certain to be 
reflected in the ultimate shape of the 
mature tree. 

As additional protection, sprays 
are used regularly on nursery trees 
and the inspection of New Jersey 
nurseries by the department of agri- 
culture insures American elms of high 
vigor, free from Dutch elm disease 
infection and from insect pests. 





BIRDS VS. POISONS. 


Reviewing the fact that last year 
30,000,000 pounds of arsenate of lead 
were sold for spraying and dusting, 
in addition to tons of copper sul- 
phate, calcium arsenate, Paris green, 
magnesium arsenate and other equal- 
ly deadly poisons, H. Gleason Mat- 
toon, president of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, concludes that 











“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 








This is our 83rd consecutive year. 





Our Spring Catalogues 
are distributed; see them, 
both wholesale, and retail 

descriptive. 


We grow things 
in QUANTITY; 
of well proved 
QUALITY. 


Our prices are right. 


Complete Nursery Supply 


Fruit Trees 
Deciduous Trees 


Vines 
se Shrubs 


oses 
Small Fruits 
Hardy Perennials 
Greenhouse and 

Bedding Plants 
Bulbs and Tubers 
SEEDS 














The Storrs & Harrison Company 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





if this keeps up year after year, we 
shall all be dead or so inured to 
poison that such things as gas attacks 
in the next war will have no effect 
upon us. 

Including all crops, the annual loss 
caused by insects is estimated at over 
$2,000,000,000. We cannot stop 
spraying, or our vegetation will be 
devoured, but we should realize that 
poisoning is not the only way to 
control insects. Nature maintains a 
delicate and complicated system of 
checks and balances about which man 
knows only a little. The balance is 
never constant, but, without inter- 
ference, few severe outbreaks would 
occur. 

Birds, an important check on in- 
sects in nature, have declined in num- 
ber from many causes. Thousands 
of dollars are spent yearly in raising 
game birds, but nothing is spent on 
insectivorous birds. A pair of warb- 





lers will consume several thousand 
scale insects in one day. A pair of 
orioles or cuckoos will devour as 
many cankerworms as are killed by 
100 gallons of poison spray. Breed- 
ing stations should be established 
where warblers, thrashers, tanagers, 
vireos, cuckoos, orioles, jays, blue- 
birds, robins, chickadees, woodpeck- 
ers and others may be reared and re- 
leased. 

Other natural checks on trouble- 
some insects are diseases, parasites 
and such insects as ladybird beetles, 
ant lions, ichneumon flies, praying 
mantids, solitary wasps and syrphid 
flies. Poison sprays kill many of these 
beneficial agents. 

More scientists are needed who 
can devote their entire time to this 
complicated series of interrelated 
problems, for the day will undoubted- 
ly come when we shall have to un- 
derstand the complexity of nature. 
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PLANT HARDINESS. 


According to the practice of the 
past five years, the May issue of 
Nursery Notes, prepared by L. C. 
Chadwick, Ohio State University, in- 
cludes data on the winter hardiness of 
many woody ornamental plants. In 
contrast with the previous winter, the 
season of 1936-1937 was unusually 
mild, and the broad statement could 
almost be made that there was no 
injury to woody plants in the vicinity 
of Columbus, O. There would be little 
need for the survey this year were it 
not for the purpose of keeping a com- 
plete record of winter hardiness of 
these plants. 

There was considerable dying of 
woody plants during the summer of 
1936 and to a lesser extent during the 
winter of 1936-1937. This condition 
may be accounted for partly as a 
“hang-over™ of the severe injury dur- 
ing the winter of 1935-1936 and 
partly as a result of the severely dry 
summer of 1936. This concurrent 
injury was especially noticeable in 
some of the small plants received from 
the bureau of foreign plant introduc- 
tions of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and accounts for the 
placing of most of these plants in the 
severe injury list. 

Regarding the mildness of the past 
winter, the following facts will be 
interesting: The mean temperatures 
were as follows: November, 38.3 
degrees Fahrenheit; December, 37 
degrees; January, 37.8 degrees; Feb- 
ruary, 32.3 degrees; March, 36.6 
degrees. The number of days in each 
month when the mean temperature 
was below 32 degrees was as follows: 
November, 4; December, 9; January, 
7; February, 15; March, 9. Since the 
greatest daily difference in temperature 
and the lowest temperature both 
occurred during February, it is pos- 
sible that what little damage there was 
occurred during that month. 

Under the heading of severe injury 
are included those plants which have 
been killed outright, killed to the 
ground or have shown injury destroy- 
ing more than three-fourths of the top 
growth. In cases where this dying 
occurred during last summer (as a 
result of the cold winter of 1935-1936 
and the hot, dry summer of 1936) or 
where it is felt that the injury this 
winter was due to previous circum: 
stances, an (S) follows the name of 
the plant. 

Those plants listed as showing 


severe injury are all foreign plant 
introductions from the Department of 
Agriculture; their names follow: 
Acanthopanax trifoliatum, Acer bar- 
binerve (S), Acer carpinifolium (S), 
Acer cissifolium (S), Acer rufinerve 
(S), Acer trifolorum (S), Acer cau- 
datum ukurunduense (S), benzoin 
species (S), Betula japonica mand- 
shurica (S), callicarpa species (5), 
Caryopteris tangutica (S), Cleroden- 
dron feetidum (S$), Cotoneaster alden- 
hamensis (S), Forsythia ovata (S), 
Larix dahurica (S), Sambucus nigra 
(S), Sophora flaveseens (S), Syringa 
Meyeri (S), Syringa reflexa (S). 

The list of plants suffering moderate 
injury includes those that show a die- 
back amounting to one-half to three- 
fourths of the top growth. The first 
three listed are foreign plant intro- 
ductions; the list follows: Indigofera 
Kirilowii, Jasminum stephanense, Ul- 
mus pumila pilosa, Polygonum Au- 
bertii, Amorpha canescens, Amorpha 
fragrans, Amorpha fruticosa, Lager- 
streemia indica. 





WINTER INJURY IN IDAHO. 


In the Plant Disease Reporter, 
E. C. Blodgett, of the Idaho agricul- 
tural experiment station, reports the 
results of the early and disastrous 
freezes of October and November, 
1935. More than a year has passed, 
but not all results of the freezes are 
visible as yet. Probably after effects 
will continue to express themselves in 
weak and dying trees and in gener- 
ally unprofitable orchards for several 
years. 

The freezes came when all trees 
were practically in full leaf and some 
late-watered young trees were still 
growing. 

Some young trees died outright; 
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others were nearly girdled at the 
crown and lived only until the latter 
part of the 1936 growing season. 
Fruit buds on old trees were fre- 
quently killed or severely damaged, 
resulting in a poor crop. Whole 
branches or parts of trees died, or 
were weakened by bark splits and 
cankers and were unable to heal. In 
general the apple trees in the north- 
ern sections—Lewiston, Moscow, 
Coeur d’Alene—were badly dam- 
aged, while in southern sections the 
damage was mainly to young trees, 
although buds were injured sufficient- 
ly to reduce the set in many cases. 

Injury to peaches, cherries and 
apricots was general, but far more 
serious in the northern districts. Both 
old and young trees were killed out- 
right. Some appeared dead, but sent 
out fairly vigorous shoots from ad- 
ventitious buds. It was a common 
occurrence to find trees suddenly dy- 
ing in June and July after making a 
good start. Usually these trees had 
crown injuries approximating  gir- 
dling. 

Temperatures in February, 1936, 
were severely low. It is possible that 
buds died from the effects of the fall 
freeze only, but it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the extremely cold 
weather of February added materially 
to the damage. More extensive wood 
injury was evident. 

Seasonable weather and occasional 
warm periods in March developed 
buds rather rapidly and made possible 
further injury by the cold weather 
about April 1, 1936. 

Peach trees in southern Idaho were 
not damaged much and a heavy crop 
of good quality was produced in 
1936. It is believed that peaches sur- 
vived better than cherries, due to 
earlier maturity of wood in the fall. 
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Large General Assortment 
of Nursery Stock 
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Vines and Perennials. 


A. F. Lake 
Pres. 





We carry a complete line of Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Fruit 
Tree Seedlings, Apple Grafts, Forest Tree Seedlings, Orna- 
mental Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, 


Send for Spring Price List. 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


R. S. Lake 
See.-Treas. 
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GRAFTED HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS 


Exceptionally fine stock for immediate 
delivery. Send for list, which completely 
describes and prices the wide variety we 


MAGNOLIAS 


A remarkable collection of twenty vari- 
eties, in all colors and sizes. Splendid 
specimen stock for landscape plantings. 


PIERIS JAPONICA 
(Japanese Andromeda) 
Our stock of this worth-while, broad- 
leaved evergreen is fine. Use more of it. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Our wholesale list will be sent on your 


request. We will gladly quote on special 
requirements. 











Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on 
“Im Practices 
in Propagation by Seed,” 
reprinted from American Nurseryman. 


Price 25¢ (postpaid) 
HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 


Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 
Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 











Order Now 


YOUR PERENNIAL SEEDS 
for 1938 plant profits 


Sowing perennial seeds this May and 
June is your first step to replenish de- 
pleted stocks of perennial plants. Most 
varieties started now will make salable 
plants for spring of 1938. Ask our ad- 
vice about doubtful varieties. If you 
have a copy of our complete seed cata- 
logue, please check and mail your list 
of requirements now. If you do not have 
one, a request will bring it. 


The Joseph F. Martin Company 
Box 189-N Painesville, Ohio 








sU Br.us LINING-OUT STOCK 
ota Orientalis Glauca (Blue- 
aaa oriental Arbor-vite). 6 to 15 
ins., $15.00 per 1000. 

Biota Orientalis Aurea (Oriental 
Arbor-vit#). 6 to 12 ins., $20.00 per 
1900 

Quality lining-out stock, write for 
price list 
MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 

Wholesale Growers 


342 Apple Ave. Muskegon, Mich. 











HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 














Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 











Apricot trees in southern Idaho 
were injured to some extent and dur- 
ing the season trees went down seri 
ously. Northern Idaho had no crop. 
Some trees died. At Lewiston, trees 
headed back made good growth and 
probably will survive. 

Vinifera grapes. in the Lewiston 
section were severely damaged, but 
American species were not seriously 
injured. 

Prune trees were seriously injured 
in many cases. 

Strawberries in northern Idaho east 
of Moscow were damaged severely. 
Apparently there was not excessive 
plant killing, but the crop in 1936 
was about ten per cent of normal. 

Bramble fruits in northern Idaho 
showed wide varietal differences. 
There was good evidence that plants 
making a uniform growth throughout 
the season under favorable conditions 
were resistant to injury. Those plants 
making late fall growth after previ 
ously adverse conditions suffered 
greater damage. 

Most of the Persian (English) wal- 
nut trees in Lewiston were top-killed, 
but subsequently sprouted at the base. 

One definite result of the freeze is 
that growers setting out new plant 
ings are more careful in selecting 
hardy sorts and, furthermore, it has 
called attention to improper use of 
cultural and irrigation practices in 
orchards and to advantages of mulch- 
ing and protection of small fruits. 





INSECTS ARE PLENTIFUL. 


Moderate to heavy infestations of 
grasshoppers are indicated for many 
sections from northern Indiana and 
Illinois westward to Montana and 
Oklahoma. Cutworms are active, as 
usual, from Florida to Michigan and 
westward to Missouri and Kansas, in 
the Great Basin and on the Pacific 
coast. Tent caterpillars are numer 
ous along the Atlantic coast from 
New Hampshire to Florida. 

Aphis on deciduous fruit trees are 
as yet comparatively from 
Mississippi to Virginia and Wiscon 
sin. Codling moths seem to have 
passed the winter in good condition 
and in large numbers in the east cen 
tral states. The mildness of last win 
ter is reflected in the heavy survival 
of San José scale. The flat-headed 
apple-tree borer has been destructive 
in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma, 
probably as an aftermath of the 
drought of recent years. 


scarce 
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++++++.+@ good supply of 
SOUR and SWEET CHERRIES 
APPLE — PEACH — PEAR 
ORNAMENTALS — ROSES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS 


Write for FALL TRADE LIST. 


Will appreciate your WANT 
LIST and INQUIRIES. 








MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
E. S. Welch, Pres. Shenandoah, lowa 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 











POLYGONUM AUBERTII 


(Silver Lace Vine) 
Per 100 Per 1000 
$18.00 $160.00 
14.00 120.00 


Usual terms of credit 
to those having credit 
established with us. 
Others, cash with 
order. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 


2-year, No. 1 
2-year, medium .. 














Canterbury Boxwood 


buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY, Box A, Easton, Md. 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS , 














EVERGREENS 
For Seventy years growers 
_ of Guat Evergreens 
Lining t Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, Wis. 
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§ to 12 ins 

2 to 15 ins 

5 to 18 ins 50 

8 to 24 ins 12.00 
Boxing at cost 


EDEN NURSERIES 


Eden, New York 
Route 62, 18 miles south of Buffalo 
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Texas State Rosarian 


Department of Agriculture to Act in Behalf of Texas 
Rose Growers by Research and Rigid Inspection 


Protection of responsible Texas rose 
growers and shippers, as well as the 
public which buys their products, is 
being undertaken by the Texas state 
department of agriculture. This is to 
be accomplished by giving to the rose 
plant growers of Texas information on 
cultural practices and disease preven- 
tion gained by research work in the 
state, and also by strict inspection of 
stock and rigid enforcement of regu- 
lations. By field inspection and by 
road patrol during the digging and 
shipping season, it is expected that 
shipment of mislabeled, diseased or de- 
vitalized stock will be prevented. This 
will be welcomed by the responsible 
rose producers of Texas, whose busi- 
ness can only be injured by irresponsi- 
ble peddlers selling at low prices stock 
that should not be marketed at all. 

Announcement of the appointment 
of a state rosarian and plans for his 
work were made this week by J. E. 
McDonald, state commissioner of agri- 
culture, as follows: 

“Due to the rapid development of 
the rose plant industry in Texas and 
the potential future of this phase of 
agriculture to our state, the depart- 
ment of agriculture is inaugurating 
a special project for the protection 
and stabilization of the rose industry 
in this state. 

“Production has reached the point 
where special regulation is needed to 
prevent not only the spread of disease, 
but the disintegration of the market 
value of our roses by the production 
of inferior material dumped on the 
market in a devitalized condition. The 
situation has precipitated the designa- 
tion of a state rosarian and a staff of 
workers under the authority of the 
state nursery inspection law, who will 
begin at once to set up a special pro- 
gram, aside from the general inspec- 
tion service, that will render aid both 
to the individual and collective rose 
industry. 

“We realize that we are attacking 
a very difficult problem and one that 
will necessitate the codperation of 
every grower who has the interest of 
this industry at heart. 

“It is our plan to furnish every rose 
grower with mimeographed or written 
circulars on the most scientific meth- 
ods available of improvement and con- 
trol of rose diseases and insect pests. 
Community meetings will be held 
wherever roses are grown for the pur- 
pose of aiding in progressive produc- 
tion practices. 

“Virgil McPhail is being assigned 
to the task of directing this field pro- 
gram, and he will attempt to contact 
every rose grower in the area. If by 
chance he does not have the opportun- 
ity of talking with you, we would ap- 
preciate your writing to us at Austin 
or to Mr. MePhail direct at Tyler, 
giving us the benefit of your sugges- 
tions and council. 

“Dr. John C. Ratsek, connected with 
the east Texas experiment station, is 
working on this problem through the 
A. & M. College in so far as the re- 


search program is concerned and is 
making much fine progress along lines 
of culture and of disease prevention. 
We are planning to have general com- 
munity meetings in the various com- 
munities at some future date, at which 
we hope to have Dr. Ratsek tell of his 
research work findings, and we earn- 
estly ask that you attend these meet- 
ings when held in or near your com- 
munity.” 





TEXAS LAW CHANGED. 


The Texas motor transportation law 
has been changed so that nurserymen 
ean haul their merchandise in their 
own trucks regardless of the price 
charged. This change was accomplished 
by the Texas Association of Nursery- 
men in codperation with the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association. 

The bill exempting nursery stock 
from taxation as personal property has 
passed the house and it is hoped that 
it will pass the senate this month. 

Over 130 are contributing either dues 
or “sales tax” or both to the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, and all bills are 
paid except part of the attorney’s fee 
for work on the state tax law and part 
of the payment toward employment of 
a Washington contact man for the na- 
tional association. 





CHANGES IN ARKANSAS LAWS. 


The Arkansas plant board announces 
that it is probable under joint arrange- 
ments between the various states and the 
United States bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine that the environs of 
every peach-growing nursery which is lo- 
eated in a district in which the phony 
peach disease has been found will be in- 
spected for a distance of one mile around 
the nursery before June 30. All peach- 
growing nurseries in Arkansas will be 
given this inspection, and Arkansas will 
not honor certificates of inspection from 
other states unless this inspection is made 
and the nursery environs are cleared of 
infected trees before June 30. 

Under act 203 of 1937, which amends 
the nursery laws of Arkansas and becomes 
effective July 1, no bond will be required 
of nurserymen, either resident or non- 
resident, except that the plant board is 
empowered to require a bond of nurseries 
in those states which require a bond of 
Arkansas nurseries. Under the old laws 
a bond of $1,000 has been required of all 
nurserymen, conditioned on compliance 
by the nursery with provisions of the 
nursery laws relating to sale, delivery, 
inspection and disinfection of stock. 

Under the same amendment the Ar- 
kansas plant board will have authority to 
revoke the license of a nursery, nursery 
agent or dealer in nursery stock, after 
a hearing has been given, for either of 
the following causes: Repeated substitu- 
tion by the license holder of varieties and 
kinds of nursery stock other than those 
ordered, except by the consent of the pur- 
chaser, or misrepresentation by making a 
false statement or promise for the pur- 
pose of making a sale of nursery stock. 
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The law provides that in case a license is 
revoked the license holder may appeal 
from the board’s decision to the Circuit 
court, and that pending a hearing and 
decision by the court, the license shall 
remain valid. 

Nurseries will not be required to file 
invoices of sales after July 1. 





NEW OKLAHOMA LAW. 


In Oklahoma, a new nursery bill re- 
cently was passed by the state legisla- 
ture. This law affects the sale of flow- 
ers as well as nursery stock. Notifica- 
tion of the passage of the bill was sent 
May 6 to members of the trade in Okla- 
homa over the signatures of the fol- 
lowing: J. Wiley Richardson, chairman; 
Clyde Batten, Lon Foster, A. L. Foote 
and John Furrow. The letter read: 

The new nursery bill is now law. 

The nursery department has already started 
strict enforcement and is mailing necessary in- 
structions. 

If you will comply at once they can sooner 
put in more time combating the chiselers. 

After you have complied you will render your- 
selves and the industry a great service by re- 
pore to the nursery inspector's office, State 

pit building, all persons selling flowers, 
shrubs, bulbs, etc., in your vicinity. 

Briefly here is what it does: 

Anyone growing or selling anything in the 
florists’ or nurserymen’s line must: (1) Have 
a permanent location. (2) Have a permit. (3) 
Provide proper refrigeration for cut flowers. (4) 
Provide properly ventilated display space for 
plants. (5) Attach a copy of their permit to 
packages shipped. 

They must do business from a permanent loca- 
tion. Flowers, plants, shrubs, etc., cannot be 
sold from a truck, pushcart, street corner or a 
ja ay A location. Anyone doing this is violat- 
ing the law and subject to heavy penalty, and 
you should immediately report such violations 
at any time. 

Such merchandise cannot be delivered or shipped 
into your community from within or from out of 
the state unless the shipper has an Oklahoma 

rmit and attaches a copy to the package. Un- 

beled packages will not be accepted or deliv- 
ered by public carriers. 

Your committee believes the industry has 
something in this new bill that you will be in- 
creasingly proud of as time goes on. 

As Governor E. W. Marland of Okla- 
homa signed house bill 82, the amend- 
ments to the nursery inspection act 
became law. The expense is less than 
that set forth in the original act, and 
the act has become more workable. The 
amended act defines nursery stock as 
trees, shrubs, roses, greenhouse plants, 
decorative, flowering and budding 


plants, ornamental trees, herbaceous 
plants, etce., and nursery as the field, 
ground, greenhouse, premises, etce., 


where nursery or floral stocks are propa- 
gated, grown and sold. 


The new inspection fee is a minimum 
of $1 and a maximum of $5, plus travel- 
ing expenses, per day. Nurserymen, 
dealers and florists having gross re- 
ceipts of over $200 per year are subject 
to a $10 license; those with gross re- 
ceipts of less than $200 per year are 
subject to a $5 license; those living 
out of the state are subject to a $10 
license. 


A chief inspector, assistant inspector, 
two deputy inspectors and one stenog- 
rapher are provided for in this bill. 
J. W. Robertson, chief nursery inspec- 
tor, department of agriculture, state 
capitol, Oklahoma City, can supply ad- 
ditional information on this bill. 


The advisory committee as provided 
for under the act is still the same as the 
one appointed two years ago. Its mem- 
bers are: Senator Timmons, chairman; 
John W. Furrow, of Furrow & Co., 
Guthrie; Paul Woerz, of Woerz Bros., 
Ardmore; T. E. Milstead, of Shaw- 
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Oregon-grown 


ROSEBUSHES 


Send 

for 

List 
PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 


Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 














ESKIMO-HARDY RUGOSA 
HYBRID ROSES 


F. J. Grootendorst, red; for beds and 
borders. Dr. Eckener, Talisman-like bud 
and flower. 25 other varieties, including 

» Paul’s Scar- 


mbing American Beau 
let, Dorothy Perkins. Harison’s Yellow. 
Buddleia Alternifolia, Orange Quince, 
etc. 
All f.o.b. northern nursery storage. 


For quick shipment, write or wire for 
quotations. 


Verhalen Nursery Company 
SCOTTSVILLE, TEXAS 











’ ° ° 
Burr’s Quality Forcing Roses 
Heavy branched, well rooted, excellent 

quality. Large list of varieties. 


$3.00 per 10, $25.00 per 100 


C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


Dept. A Manchester, Conn. 











JEWELL washernts 


Hardy Minnesota- 
Nursery Stock and ease 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 
Lake City, Minnesota 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 




















nee Nurseries, Shawnee, and Frank 
Sneed, of Sneed Nursery Co., Oklahoma 
City. 

Rules and regulations as provided for 
by the act are in preparation, and it is 
expected that these provisions will be 
adopted by the board of agriculture at 
its May meeting. 





CONNECTICUT TAX BILL. 


The bill exempting growing nursery 
stock from taxation, tabled by the Con- 
necticut senate finance committee sev- 
eral weeks previously, was taken from 
the table and adopted with a clarifying 
amendment. Signed by the governor, 
it is now law. Under its provision, 
nursery stock while in the nursery and 
growing is not subject to taxation as 
personal property. By implication, 
nursery stock in storage or warehouse 
is not exempted, though Connecticut 
nurserymen still contend it should be. 





SOUTHWESTERN CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the South- 
western Association of Nurserymen is 
scheduled for San Antonio, Tex., June 16 
and 17, at the Gunter hotel. Mrs. Thomas 
B. Foster, secretary-treasurer, states 
a larger attendance than usual from Ar- 
kansas is expected, while the usual 
Louisiana group will be present. The 
local arrangements will be in charge of 
Gus Lingener. 

It is expected that current plans for 
the reorganization and revivifying the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
will receive attention and that efforts 
to insure more substantial support of 
the national organization in the south- 
west will be featured. Lige Glass, 
Farmersville, Tex., is president of the 
Southwestern Nurserymen’s Association. 





OBITUARY. 


Robert F. Klamt, veteran Santa 
Cruz, Cal., nurseryman, died April 15 
at his home in the De Laveaga district. 
Mr. Klamt was 61 years of age and 
had engaged in the nursery business at 
Santa Cruz for the past seventeen 
years. He was born in New York. Be- 
sides his widow, Elsie, he is survived 
by a daughter, Carolyn, New York, and 
a brother, Edward, Santa Cruz. 


John C. Campbell. 


John C. Campbell, nurseryman, was 
found dead in his home in Parker, 
Wash., April 22 by neighbors who in- 
vestigated after having missed him 
for several days. Mr. Campbell had 
been in poor health for some time, 
and a heart attack was given as the 
cause of his death. Several years ago 
he was in charge of the property of 
the May Nursery Co., Yakima, Wash. 
The funeral was held April 24 at Ya- 
kima, followed by burial in the Ter 
race Heights Memorial park. 





IN CONNECTION with improvements at 
the Greater Texas and Pan-American Ex- 
position grounds at Dallas, Tex., the 
Baker Bros. Nursery, Fort Worth, re- 
ceived two contracts on the landscaping 
work for a total of $10,552, and the Lang 
Floral & Nursery Co., Dallas, received 
one for $9,761. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Jackson & Perkins Patented Roses 
may now be secured from a group 
of selected growers throughout the 
nation. The following firms have 
been licensed to rewholesale J. & P. 


Patented Roses: 
Adams ure. goatee Springfield 
aruerena © urs., Ontario. cant. 
Bobbink Atkins, ya mg nN. J. 
rown Bros. Co., hester. N. Y 
Srown Floral Co., Salt ‘a City, Utah 
Burr. C. R. Were. Selbyville, 
& Co. Manchester, C 
ole Nursery Co... Painesville. 
Conard- Pyle Co., est Grove. 
Dixie Rese Nurs. Co., Tyler, Texas 
oy A., ine., Riverton, a : 
Eooneany Co., ttle Silver, N. 
Germain Seed, & & Piant on tee Angeles. Calif, 
n’s Athens, Texas 
Hemet, Calif. 


7 7 - 








aa & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, New York Stete 














20,000 ELMS, American, Vase, 
Moline, up to 4 inches, 
transplanted. 


4,000 MAPLE, Norway, up to 2! 


inches, transplanted. 


2,000 WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 
ft. and 10 to 12 ft 


10,000 SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 
4 ft. and 4 to § ft. 


Send for list on many other items 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 
Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1875. 


- 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 














LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 


Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 


C. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 
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Stabilizes Industry 


Southern California Organization of Nurserymen 
Accomplishing Much in First Months of Activity 


After several months of practical ap- 
plication of the rules and regulations 
incorporated in the plans and purposes 
of Southern California Horticultural 
Industries, Inc., with headquarters in 
Los Angeles, it is recognized that much 
good has been accomplished for the in- 
dustry. 

This organization became operative 
in August, 1936, when after several 
months of careful analysis of the prob 
lems confronting the industry, horti- 
culturists, through the Southern Cali- 
fornia Horticultural Institute and the 
Southern California Japanese Nursery- 
men’s Association, got together and 
evolved plans for making it possible to 
secure a fair return from their busi- 
nesses. 

Under the provisions of the unfair 
practices act passed in the state of 
California in 1935, anyone selling be- 
low cost can be prosecuted and upon 
conviction can be punished by a fine 
up to $1,000 and imprisonment up to six 
months; upon a third conviction, an 
offender can be permanently enjoined 
from doing business. If an industry 
has an established cost survey, it is 
deemed sufficient evidence in proving 
costs. These costs include labor, sal- 
aries of executives and officers, deprecia- 
tion, credit losses, etc. 


Cost Survey Essential. 


The first step, then, in carrying out 
the plan was to endeavor to get such a 
cost survey made through the state de- 
partment of agriculture, so that some 
comprehensive information might be 
furnished to nurserymen to the end 
that they might intelligently comply 
with the law, as all members of the 
organization agree to do. 

Test cases have been prosecuted lo- 
eally and affirmed by the Supreme 
eourt of California; similar acts have 
been upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court. Consequently, it is 
around this act that the Southern Cali- 
fornia Horticultural Industries, Inc., 
has been built. But there are other 
rules and regulations, incident to the 
organization itself, which have proved 
profitable to the trade. 

Members receive cards which entitle 
them to codperative courtesies and dis- 
eounts which are beneficial. Courtesy 
cards are also issued to nonmembers 
who are landscape gardeners, to con- 
tracting gardeners and to other groups 
closely allied to the trade, but not in- 
cluded in the membership classification, 
which ineludes horticulturists, nursery- 
men, seedsmen, flower growers, ete. 


Definite Regulations. 


Maximum discounts are definitely set 
on nursery stock of various types and 
specified quantity. Delivery regulations 
cover all phases of the business—whole- 
sale and retail, at the yard or store, 
freight car and other publie carrier 
shipments; free and charged delivery 
shipments; packing charges, and other 
details. 

The regulations are clean-cut as to 
grades and standards and cover whole- 
sale and retail prices on all classes of 


stock—-lining-out, ornamental shrubs 
and trees, hedges and ground covers, 
balled, field-grown, special plants and 
plants boxed and in cans. The regula- 
tions also classify plants as fast, med- 
jum and slow-growing. The information 
is definite and comprehensive, simplify- 
ing greatly the requirements and com- 
pliance therewith. 

Southern California Horticultural In- 
dustries, Inc., is now operative in seven 
counties in California. Buyers from 
outside the district may enjoy its bene- 
fits by obtaining a suitable discount 
eard on application to the secretary, 
Lou W. Johnson, 663 Chamber of Com- 
merce building, Los Angeles. 


Officers. 


Twenty-one American and Japanese 
nurserymen constitute the board of di- 
rectors of Southern California Horti- 
cultural Industries, Inc. They are as 
follows: 

President, Roy F. Wilcox, of Roy F. 
Wileox & Co., Montebello: vice-presi- 
dent, H. J. Scherer, of the L. B. Mer- 
rick Nurseries, Whittier; vice-presi- 
dent, M. Uyematsu, of the Star Nurs- 
ery, Montebello; vice-president for San 
Diego county, Clifford G. Tanner, of 
the Badger-Tanner Nurseries, Rancho 
Santa Fe; vice-president for Orange 
eounty, G. E. Handsfield, of Gordon’s 
Nursery & Florist, Anaheim; treasurer, 
E. Y. Kuramoto, of the Evergreen Nurs- 
ery, Los Angeles, and secretary, Lou 
W. Johnson. 

The directors are C. H. Baake, of H. 
L. Baake & Son Nursery; Louis Dei- 
gaard, of the Deigaard Nurseries; 
James W. Hines, of the James W. Hines 
Nurseries; K. Komai, of the Westgate 
Nursery; H. A. Marks, of the Germain 
Seed & Plant Co.; Harold McFaddan, 
of the Del Amo Nurseries; R. H. Me- 
sick, of the Mesick Nursery; Peter 
Mordigan, of the Mordigan Evergreen 
Nurseries; S. Nishida, of the West 
Adams Nursery; Edward E. Spence, of 
the Beverly Hills Nurseries; H. Sugi- 
moto, of Union Nurseries & Co.; S. 
Tanaka, of the Asahi Nursery; J. C. 
Watt, of the Armstrong Nurseries, and 
R. D. Westcott, of Paul J. Howard’s 
Horticultural Establishment. 


Nonprofit Organization. 


Southern California Horticultural In- 
dustries, Inc., is a nonprofit California 
corporation, organized expressly for the 
advancement of horticultural interests. 
All members are required to sign agree- 
ments not to sell below cost, which is, 
after all, a requirement of the state law, 
referred to as the unfair practices act, 
and to furnish cost data so that com- 
pliance with this law may be simplified. 

The board of directors has gone on 
record as being primarily concerned 
with the individual welfare of the 
members of the corporation and resolved 
that the protection of the rights of the 
individual members should be the first 
duty of the board. 

For several months previous to the 
present set-up, the grades and standards 
committee of the Southern California 
Horticultural Institute, together with 
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a committee from the Southern Cali- 
fornia Japanese Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, had been endeavoring to formu- 
late grades and standards that would 
serve as a guide to nurserymen. When 
completed, this was sent out in bulletin 
form to all nurserymen in southern 
California, setting forth suggestions for 
minimum prices on various items, which 
it was believed would be fairly close 
to the estimated costs in the proposed 
survey. The prices set were not obliga- 
tory on anyone, but for the information 
and assistance of members. It is be- 
lieved that the work of these organiza- 
tions has been augmented in a valua- 
ble way by the specialized efforts of 
Southern California Horticultural In- 
dustries, Inc. 


CLARKE NURSERY EXPANDS. 


Lath House on Concrete and Steel. 


Now that the rush of the early plant- 
ing season is over, other activities are 
engaging the attention of the nurser- 
ies. At the establishment of W. B. 
Clarke & Co., San Jose, an additional 
lath house of unique construction has 
just been built. It is approximately 
100x200 feet. The entire building rests 
upon structural steel uprights set in 
heavy blocks of conerete. The result is 
that none of the wood in the building 
comes in contact with the ground; so 
it is expected that decay will be 
avoided almost indefinitely. 

The lath house will be used exclu- 
sively for growing plants in the ground 
which require partial shade under the 
climatie conditions at San Jose. Such 
plants as daphnes, camellias, skimmias, 
hollies and similar material will be 
grown there. 

This nursery specializes in the more 
unusual varieties of such plants as 
lilacs, wisterias, flowering fruit trees 
and daphnes, as well as a long list of 
new and scarce items. Even without the 
more common lines, additional space was 
necessary, and the firm last fall added 
and completely planted a strip of ten 
acres immediately adjoining the present 
nursery. The concern imports, as rap- 
idly as possible, all the finest plants 
from foreign countries. This, however, 
does not include any perennials, as the 
nursery limits itself entirely to the 
production of woody plants. 

In addition to importing, considerable 
attention has been paid the last four 
or five years to plant breeding, under 
the direction of W. B. Clarke. The 
plants that have been worked on so far 
are flowering apples, flowering apricots, 
flowering peaches, Japanese quinces and 
lilacs. The principal aim in the flower- 
ing apricots was to secure a fine double 
white, which had never been available, 
at least in this country. This effort, 
it is stated, has been successful even 
beyond their expectations. A new fra- 
grant, snow-white, fully double variety 
has been named Rosemary Clarke after 
the daughter of the originator and will 
be available in a small way next season. 

Four flowering peaches have appeared 
that are considered sufficiently distinct 
from those previously known to be 
propagated. They possess merit enough, 
it is stated, to be distributed. One of 
these is a fine double pink weeping 
variety, which is particularly welcome, 
because, it is stated, no such thing had 
been known before. 

The most striking results have been 
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A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 





obtained in the Japanese quinces. As 
the firm has a collection of between 
forty and fifty named varieties, there 
was plenty of material for crossing. 
Generally speaking, the most remark- 
able results came from Chenomeles 
japonica or C. lagenaria, pollinated by 
C. eathayensis. This resulted in an en- 
tirely new strain of beautiful plants, 
it is stated. 

Some of their seedling lilacs were on 
display at their annual lilac show given 
from April 11 to 18. Displayed on the 








LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Ready to ship. Write or wire 
orders. Bare root stock is dor- 
mant. Pot stock is in excellent con- 
dition. Where credit is not estab- 
lished cash with order earns free 











MILTON NURSERY CO. 
Milton, Oregon 
Growers General Nursery Stock 


Car lot accommodations 
for eastern points. 
YOUR WANT LIST APPRECIATED 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 N. E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
In America. 
We accept growing contracts for 3 to 5 years. 
Quality stock. References on request. 
John Holmason, Prop. 





same table with the finest French 
varieties, the seedlings aroused much 


favorable comment. 


However, Mr. 


Clarke feels that he prefers to observe 
them at least another season before 
naming and distributing any of them. 

The firm’s leading specialty for the 
coming season will be the striking hy- 
brid, Viburnum Burkwoodii, 
developed in England by the firm of 
Burkwood & Skipwith by crossing the 
well known Viburnum Carlesii with the 
vergreen, V. utile. The 
result of this cross is a vigorous plant 
with lustrous evergreen foliage bearing 
flower clusters that far surpass those 
in size and number of 
flowers, and they also possess the same 
rich delightful fragrance. The firm’s 
entire output of this novelty for next 
season is practically all sold now, about 
half of it going to the Wayside Gar- 
dens Co., Mentor, O., and the remainder 
being divided among three well known 
California concerns, which will feature it 


little known e 


of V. Carlesii 


which was 


boxing. For other terms—write. 


Per 100 
Buddieila magnifica (improved), 
Do, WOO cccccesencocececesecs s 
Buddiela Hartwegi, 2-in. pots.... 
Buddieia Ue de France, 2-in. pots. 
Cercis canadensis, 12 to 18 ins..... 
Cydonia japonica, 9 to 12 ins...... 
Cornus sibirica, 18 to 24 ins....... 
Forsythia intermed 9 to 12 ins.. 
atypertoum densifiorum, 12 to 18 
a baccata, 12 to 18 ins.. 
Privet, Amoor River North, 6 to 


Pyr tha ifl . 2-in. pots.. 
Rosa Roulettii, blooming plants, 


Spirewa arguta, 9 to 12 ins......... 
Spirewa arguta, 12 to 18 ins....... 
= trichocarpa (Korean), 2-in. 


re 
1000 2010 


ss gee £3 Sf gezeees 





an 


Welgels rosea, 12 to 18 ins.. 


Dormant Finished 
Stock in Surplus 


Cc Colostrus scandens, 2-yr. ..... . $15.00 
Philadelphus Lemoinei, 3 to 4 ft... 15.00 
Philadelphus virginalis, 3 to 4 ft... 20.00 
Philadelphus virginalis, 4 to 5 ft... 25.00 
Viburnum Opulus, 4 to 5 ft........ 20.00 
Viburnum Carlesii, 2 to 3 ft....... 60.00 


oe 








ORENCO NURSERY C0. 


Orenco, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 


Very complete line of quality stock 











Wholesale Growers of 
Grapevines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Blackberries 
and Raspberries 
Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











LATHAM RASPBERRIES 
CHINESE ELM Hardy Strain 
Northern Apple Seedlings 


ANDREWS NURSERY 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


No better plants grown than Hill’s high- 
grade, true-to-name, well graded, new 
and standard varieties. A trial order is 
convincing. Let us quote you on your 


HILL’S PLANT FARMS 
Box C Selbyville, Delaware 

















in their catalogues. 

W. B. Clarke & Co. confine their ac- 
tivities almost entirely to the wholesale 
trade. They do a limited amount of 
retail business, mainly for the purpose 
of marketing their large specimen 
plants. Also, by means of their annual 
booklet, “Garden Aristocrats,” they dis- 
tribute information among the garden- 
ing public about the many novelties 
that they are introducing. They report 
a large increase in sales this season, 
compared with those of a year ago, with 
the demand running particularly strong 
for fine specimen plants at good prices. 





OsLUND’s Nursery, Cambridge, Minn., 
is landscaping four residences at the four 
corners one-half mile north of the nursery. 
N. N. Oslund claims this intersection will 
be the best looking one in Minnesota in 
the fall of 1938. 


A BIG expansion program is being un 
dertaken by the Falls Floral & Nursery 
Co., International Falls, Minn. The green- 
house is being enlarged, surrounding 
grounds are to be landscaped and the 
entire nursery area will be laid out in 
an orchard and with berry, shrubbery 
and perennial plantings. 


Fire which started nearly a half mile 
away seriously threatened the nursery 
stock andseveral buildings of the Van der 
Voet Nursery, Taunton, Mass., recently. 
Fanned by a wind, the fire raged through 
nearly 100 aeres of brush and woods and 
was stopped by firemen and volunteer fire 
fighters at the very edge of the nursery. 


THe Summit County Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation was organized recently at a 
meeting at the home of L. J. Libis, Akron, 
O., to further coéperation between nurs- 
erymen of Summit county and surround- 
ing counties. Mr. Libis was named chair- 
man, and R. V. Sawyer, secretary. Trus- 
tees are Mrs. N. Mayer, J. E. Coburn 
and George R. Elliott. 


HILLTOP NURSERIES 


Casstown 


Ohio 











Evergreens, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, 
Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants - - 
Fruit Trees and Small Fruits - - 


Lining-out Stock. 


PEACH TREES 


A fine general assortment. 


Write for quotations and our Wholesale Trade 
List and also our Special Surplus Bulletin. 


The WESTMINSTER NURSERY 


Established 1893 Westminster, Maryland 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 


WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











CONTRACT 


with us for your 


PEACH TREES 


Now Booking Contracts for Fall 
HOWARD-HIC ‘KORY co. 
.« 


Hickory. 
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California Show 


Nurserymen Take Leading Part in Exhibits 
‘at Recent Spring Garden Show at Oakland 


The California spring garden show at 
the Exposition building, Oakland, Cal., 
closed May 2 after four tremendously 
successful days. 

This year’s theme, nature’s gardens, 
was splendidly conceived and carried 
out by Howard E,. Gilkey, landscape 
architect. Scenery typical of some of 
the canyons of California, with water- 
falls, in spring was used as the back- 
ground, or setting, for the entire show. 
Entering the show, the visitor found 
himself in a grotto hung with maiden- 
hair ferns. Down the center was a vista 
of azaleas and large beds of retarded 
spring bulbs, with masses of rhododen- 
drons at the sides, on down to a mag- 
nificent waterfall at the far end of the 
building where it seemed to dash down 
from a mountain gorge. 

Redwood trees formed a circle direct- 
ly opposite the entrance and through 
which could be seen the main view of 
the show. The trees around this magic 
circle, constructed to simulate those fas- 
cinating circles of trees found growing 
naturally about the remains of former 
forest giants, were about six feet in 
diameter. In this circle the various 
garden clubs formed a hospitality cen- 
ter and had their exhibits. Here each 
of the clubs placed an interpretation 
of the native redwood adapted to garden 
usages. 


Center Area for Nurserymen. 


The whole center of the Exposition 
building was devoted to the exhibits of 
the nurseries of northern California. 
The far end of the canyon scene was 
partially segregated from the main area 
in order to permit the showing of trop- 
ical material and material from green- 
houses of wholesale growers, parks, 
other institutions and private estates. 
Exhibits of the allied members of the 
florists’ industry were behind the wa- 
terfall, with doorways on either side. 

Professional growers worked out 
splendid displays. Some of the bloom- 
ing plants, such as wisterias, lilacs, tree 
peonies and flowering trees, were gone, 
so that they could not be used in the 
show, but rhododendrons were in full 
bloom, and the show was a mass of 
color, with these plants everywhere. 
The canyon walls were mossy banks, 
and up against these the rhododendrons, 
high up on the walls and down in the 
displays, contributed largely to the color 
of the entire show. 

At the right as one entered from the 
foyer was an exhibit of the Oakland 
park department. Roses, ranging from 
white through pink to yellow and darker 
pink, formed a cascade of color down a 
canyon wall. At the base various rock 
garden plants led up to this mass of 
color. 

The California Nursery Co., Niles, had 
two displays. One, with bulbs, was ar- 
ranged around a wishing well. Tulips 
and daffodils were shown in a lovely 
arrangement. This exhibit appears in 
an accompanying illustration. In the 
other display a planting was built up 
around a waterfall. White azaleas, nar- 
cissi, daffodils and rhododendrons were 
artistically used with a background of 
greens. 


P, V. Matraia, San Francisco, had an 
interesting collection of greenhouse 
plants, with masses of rhododendrons in 
the main display and high up against 
the wall of the canyon. 

F. W. Davis, San Francisco, viola spe- 
cialist, took the first prize for a viola 
bed. In the collection were Indian Sum- 
mer, a rich copper; Lilian, purple striped 
and mottled with lighter shades; Ed- 
ward Hills, white edged lavender; Ster- 
ling Joyner, yellow and blue, and Prin- 
cess Beatrice, a large soft lilac flower. 

Herbert Stockton, of the Native Plant 
Nursery, Stockton, featured natives of 
California. Excellent specimens of red- 
bud, brodiwas, bleeding hearts, Fre- 
montia mexicana and ferns were shown. 
This won a third award. 

The H. A. Hyde Co., Watsonville and 
Oakland, had a beautiful display of tu- 
lips and hyacinths. These had been 
held back in cold storage so that they 
might be in full bloom for the show. 
Peter Valinga, Menlo Park, had spring 
flowers in attractive arrangements. 
W. B. Clarke & Co., San Jose, had many 
interesting plants and shrubs in their 
attractive display. Rhododendrons, ever- 
greens, the interesting Laburnum Vossii, 
a waterfall and rock plants were in- 
cluded. 

Lois Martin and Theodore W. Over- 
lach, San Francisco, had a charming ar- 
rangement of Kurume azaleas. White 
and salmon pink blooms were artistical- 
ly arranged with a small waterfall and 
a white garden seat. 

J. R. Crombie, Oakland, had two ex- 
hibits. One was of roses with which he 
won a first prize, with I. Zingari, and 
the other was a landscape scene, which 
gained a second prize. Between low 
erategus and junipers and a_back- 
ground of maples and rhododendrons 
was a most attractive garden arrange- 
ment. 

Winfield 8S. Thomas, Berkeley, had his 
usual artistic display of rocks for gar- 
den walks, walls, outdoor fireplaces, etc. 

Oarl Salbach, Berkeley, had a beauti- 
ful display of irises. The arrangement 
of the various colors in masses, besides 
the beauty of the individual blooms, was 
excellent. California Gold, China Rose, 
Happy Days, a new pink seedling and 
Brunhilde were some of the varieties 
shown. He won with a new seedling 
being introduced this year, Miss Cali- 
fornia, for the best undisseminated 
seedling and the best pink stalk. Happy 


PERFECTION MARKERS 
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Days won the prize for the best individ- 
ual stalk in the show and California 
Gold for the best yellow stalk. 

Mr. Salbach also placed first for a col- 
lection of twenty-five or more varieties 
of bearded irises and for a group of five 
varieties, three stalks of each, John 
Zelinka, of the Hayward Highland Nurs- 
ery, Hayward, placing second in the 
latter class. J. W. Martin, of Martin’s 
Gardens, Oakland, was first for a collec- 
tion of fifteen or more varieties. 

Leonard Coates Nurseries, Inc., San 
Jose, had a display of California na- 
tives outside the main entrance to the 
show and used in its landscape design 
inside junipers, dwarf incense cedars, 
dwarf Japanese maples, snowballs, rho- 
dodendrons and taller evergreens. The 
firm’s exhibit won first for a general 
collection of material covering not less 
than 200 square feet. 

The Charles C. Navlet Co., Oakland, 
featured perennials and annuals, win- 
ning second for a general effect with 
assorted varieties and first for a group 
of novelties. In the display were the 
novelty pansy, Matterhorn; Nemesia 
Blue Gem, Viola Fire Beacon, Myosotis 
alpestris and Berberis vulgaris. Conif- 
erous evergreens and rhododendrons 
formed the background. 

Domoto Bros., Hayward, this year 
used masses of golden, white and pink 
azaleas for the main color in their dis- 
play, with some peonies, although their 
most beautiful ones had finished bloom- 
ing for this season, and in the back- 
ground maples and evergreens. 


Special Awards Given. 


Awards of merit were given to the 
following plants, with the exhibitors 
indicated, for their outstanding contri- 
bution to the garden: Olearia stellulata, 
pink, and Cytisus Geofery Skipwith, by 
Victor Reiter, Jr.; Ceanothus cyaneus, 
by Kate O. Sessions, and Escallonia 
edinensis, Ceanothus Veitchianus and 
Cupressus cashmeriana, by the Golden 
Gate park. Blue ribbons, for educational 
value, were awarded to: Dr. Berwick 
for a hormone exhibition, Oregon Bulb 
Co. for a collection of narcissi for breed- 
ing, Golden Gate park for a collection 
of flowering shrubs, Carl Purdy for na- 
tives and University of California Bo- 
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All types, including Tree Peonies 
The Cottage Gardens 
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tanical Gardens for Chilean plants. A 
red ribbon went to the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington for the silver sword. 

First prizes and blue ribbons were 
awarded to the following, the exhibitor 
being indicated: Cantua bicolor, Mrs. 
J. E,. Wilson; Chamelaucium ciliatum, 
Evans & Reeves; Cistus purpureus and 
Telopea speciosissima, Golden Gate 
park; Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Mrs. 
Stanley Hiller; Leucocoryne ixioides 
alba, W. B. Clarke, San Jose; Mitchell 
brooms, Sydney B. Mitchell, and Pros- 
tanthera rotundifolia, Victor Reiter, Jr. 
Second prizes were awarded to plants 
which were almost as_ interesting; 
namely: Aquilegia longissima, Miss 
Sidney Stein; Aster fructicosa and Cal- 
liandra Tweedyi, Evans & Reeves; Bank- 
sia grandis, Kate O. Sessions, San Di- 
ego; Davidia involuerata, Dr. A. C. Sei- 
fert; Deutzia purpurascens, Robert 
Saxe; Genista monosperma, G. D. Mer- 
ner; Laburnum Adamii, Toichi Domoto, 
Hayward; Pentstemon rupicola, Carne- 
gie Institute, and Rose Mrs. Dudley Ful- 
ton, Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario. Third 
prizes were awarded to: Aster alpinus, 
University of California Botanical Gar- 
dens; dwarf conifers, T. Williamson, 
and Gazania species, Victor Reiter, Jr. 


Nursery Awards. 


The Sunset Nursery Co., Oakland, 
took first prize, and the Mountain View 
Cemetery Association, third, for a bed of 
pelargoniums, with Rufus L. Barefoot, 
Palo Alto, annexing a blue ribbon for 
a specimen geranium. 

The Crombie Nursery, Oakland; Clyde 
H. Stocking, San Jose, showing the An- 
gels Mateu rose, and the California 
Nursery Co. placed in that order for a 
collection of roses,-with Clyde H. Stock- 
ing stepping into first place for twelve 
roses of one variety. 

For a collection of nursery stock cov- 
ering 500 or more square feet, the Cali- 
fornia Nursery Co. won, with Domoto 
Bros., the Crombie Nursery and W. B. 
Clarke & Co., San Jose, finishing in that 
order for a similar collection covering 
not less than 400 square feet. A third 
class to eover not less than 200 feet 
brought a first prize to Leonard Coates 
Nurseries, Inc., a second to the Charles 
C. Navlet Co. and a third to Martin & 
Overlach. 

Other awards in the nursery classes 
were: 


Group of rhododendrons—P. V. Matraia, San 
Francisco, first; California Nursery Co., second, 
and Charles C. Naviet Co., third. 

Specimen rhododendron—P. V. Matraia. first; 
Sunset Nursery Co., second, and California Nurs 
ery Co., third. 

Group of azaleas—Martin & Overlach, first; 
Domoto Bros., second, and California Nursery 
Co., third. 

Specimen azalea—California Nursery Co., first; 
Benste Bros., second, and Martin & Overlach, 
third. 

Specimen tree peony—Domoto Bros., third. 

Specimen wisteria—Crombie Nursery, first. 

Collection of conifers—W. B. Clarke & 
second, and California Nursery Co., third. 

Collection of broad-leaved evergreen trees and 
shrubs—California Nursery Co., first. 

Collection of alpines and allied subjects—Litch- 
— Studio & Gardens, second; John Zelinka, 
third. 


For a group of plants in association with 
a large waterfall, the Mountain View 
Cemetery Association placed first, while 
for a similar group in association with a 
moderate waterfall the awards were: 
Wallace M. Alexander estate, first; Cali- 
fornia Nursery Co., second, and P. V. 
Matraia, third. The prizes for a similar 
class with a miniature waterfall were: 
Leonard Coates Nurseries, Inc., first; 
Martin & Overlach, second, and Crombie 
Nursery, third. 

Allied members of the floral industry 


Co., 


Garden Lighting is growing 
rapidly in popularity. This 
new trend offers you a new 
opportunity to build profits 
by selling our easy-to-use, 
low priced Garden Lighting 
Equipment. National adver- 
tisements, like the one shown 
are informing hundreds of 
thousands about Garden 
Lighting .. . building new 
sales opportunities for you. 


EVERYTHING FOR 
GARDEN LIGHTING 


We can supply 
GARDEN LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT for 
lighting pools, rock- 
eries, ornaments and 
architectural fea- 
tures... everything 
you need to profit 
by this new trend. 


See your favor- 
ite dealer or 
wholesaler. If 
hecannot supply 
you, we will. 


This advertisement 
appears in American 
Home—June. Others 

appear in Country Life, 
House & Garden, etc. 


BOOST YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


WITH GARDE 


Make hours after dark extra selling 
hours. Attract customers by lighting 
pools, borders, beds and rock gardens 
with our specially designed garden light- 
ing equipment and novelties. Increase 
your sales and also profit from the sale 
of our Garden Lighting Equipment. 


N LIGHTING 


NEW CATALOG WITH 
PRICES NOW READY 
Shows our complete line 
of garden lighting equip- 
ment and plenty of practical 
ideas for its use. Write us 
for catalogue and prices. 














THE GARDEN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT CO., 1210 £. 113th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





had an attractive setting for their 
booths, but they were not visible from 
the floor of the show. Among the firms 
represented were: Acteen Products Co., 
Berkeley, insecticides; An-Fo Mfg. Co., 
Oakland, insecticides; John Bean Manu- 
facturing Co., sprayers and other agri- 
cultural implements; California Nursery 
Co., Niles, bulbs; California Spray 
Chemical Corp., Berkeley, insecticides; 
Coach and Four, Berkeley, garden nov- 
elties; Garden Quarterly, San Francisco; 
Germain Seed & Plant Co., San Fran- 
cisco, seeds; Goulard & Olena, Inc., New 
York, weed killer; Chris Gilson, Requa, 
California redwoods; Grange Co., Mo- 
desto, distributor for Godchaux’s Serv- 
all; Garden Accessory Co., Oakland; 
Hayes Spray Chemical Co., Berkeley; 
F. Lagomarsino & Sons, Sacramento, 
seeds; Lincoln Rare Plants, San Jose, 


eacti and other succulents; Merritt’s 
Gladiolus Gardens, Oakland, gladiolus 
bulbs; Charles C. Navlet Co., Oakland, 
seeds; Pacific Guano & Fertilizer Co., 
Berkeley; Pacific Pump Works, San 
Francisco; Peat Import Corp., San Fran- 
cisco; Railway Express Agency, Ine., 
Oakland; Roberts Mfg. Co., Burlingame, 
insecticides; Swift & Co., Chicago, Vi- 
goro; Sherwin-Williams Co., Oakland, 
garden sprays; Wild Life Nursery, Los 
Altos, California native plants, and 
Merck & Co., Ine., Rahway, N. J., Hor- 
modin-A. 

The codperating committee for the 
Central California Nurserymen’s Asso 
ciation was Walter B. Clarke, chairman; 
George C. Roeding, Jr., of the Cali- 
fornia Nursery Co., Niles, and R. D. 
Hartman, of Leonard Coates Nurseries, 
Ine., San Jose. 





News of the Trade 


G. E. Herner has established a nursery 
five miles east of Hickory, N. C. 


RicHaRD Kosres has purchased the 
Lakewood Nurseries, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. AND Mrs. RussSeELL COLE have es- 
tablished a retail nursery at Broken Bow, 
Neb., to be known as Cole’s Nursery. 


A. L. Cook, Ottawa, Kan., has the con- 
tract for landscaping a part of U. S. 
highway No. 81, south of Ryan, Okla. 


A conTrRACT for planting the post office 
grounds at Augusta, Ga., has been award- 
ed to the Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta. 


A conTRaAcT to furnish shrubbery for 
the Sparta, N. J., school grounds was 
awarded to Colonel Edward Phillips, of 
the Glen Echo Nurseries, Newton, N. J. 


THe Mecklenburg Nurseries, Charlotte, 
N. C., were open for exhibition the week 
of April 11, when their fifty-five acres of 
flowering plants, trees and shrubs were 
at the height of their beauty. 


MEMBERS of the Central California 
Nursery Association discussed plans for 
the coming convention of the state asso- 
ciation, which will be held in Oakland in 
September, at a dinner meeting at Niles 
May 13. 


WILLIAM C. GARDNER, formerly of Oak- 
land, Cal., has taken over the ownership 
of the Burch Bros. Nursery, Napa. Ira 
McKenzie will continue with the nursery 
and will be assisted by H. Colvin, Oak- 
land landseape architect. 


HANS PETERSON, of the Hans Peterson 
Nursery, Houston, Tex., has purchased 
for $12,000 the 2-acre tract at 2810 Rich- 
mond road occupied by a 2-story brick 
veneer residence, a greenhouse and a 
flower shop belonging to Montrose Green- 
houses, Ine. 


MILTON SESSIONS, of Milton P. Ses- 
sions, Inc., San Diego, Cal., is chairman 
of a committee of leading nurserymen, 
landscape gardeners and florists asked to 
map out a list of typically San Diego 
flowers and plants that their planting 
may be encouraged along the city streets. 


WILLIAM J, MALoney, of the Maloney 
Bros. Nursery, Dansville, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the New York State Nursery- 
men’s Association, states that more fruit 
trees are being planted in western New 
York this spring than in any year since 
1929. The demand is fifty per cent above 
last year’s. 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


HORMODIN-A 


Developed by Boyce Thompson Institute of Plant Research 
For Propagation of all Cuttings. Economical to use. 
Makes Propagation of Difficult Cuttings 
Easier and Faster. 


60 BT! Units (for 450-1800 Cuttings), $2.00 
240 BTI Units (for 1800-7200 Cuttings), $7.00 


Postage paid if check with order 


WIEGROW PRODUCTS CO. 
38-44 West 26th St. New York City 











S. J. CuarKeE has established the Bend 
Landscape Nursery at a corner of New- 
port avenue and Drake road, Bend, Ore. 


J. M. Brecxenripee & Son, florists, 
Savannah, Ga., have purchased the D. B. 
Lester farm near Savannah for develop- 
ment as a nursery. 


INCORPORATED by Alta F. Ellis, Mark 
L. MeCave and Myron W. Ulrich have 
been the Independence Nurseries, Inde- 
pendence, O., with 254 shares of no par 
value. 


J. E. STONER, proprietor of the West- 
minster Nurseries, Westminster, Md., has 
been quite ill the past few weeks, a heavy 
handicap to the organization at this busy 
season. 


THE Benton County Nursery, Rogers, 
Ark., has been awarded the contract for 
highway beautification along state high- 
way No. 57, north of Joplin, Mo., on a 
bid of $2,647. 


IN KEEPING with a tradition long estab- 
lished, the Cherry Hill Nurseries. West 
Newbury, Mass., now 105 years old, have 
thrown open their grounds to the public 
for the year 1937, 


E1cuT large nurseries in Placer county, 
Cal., have been exceptionally busy this 
season shipping fruit trees and other 
nursery stock to nearly every state in the 
Union, besides to New Zealand, Germany 
and Bermuda. 


SoutH MOUNTAIN NURSERIES, Mill- 
burn, N. J., under the direction of W. H. 
Liffers, are moving to a recently purchased 
tract of land on Millburn avenue near 
Vaux Hall road. One large greenhouse 
is under construction and others are 
planned. Branches are located at Maple- 
wood and Hanover. Business is now han- 
dled over much of northern New Jersey. 
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ASSISTANCE is being given in the Ki- 
wanis Club civic yard-improvement proj- 
ect at Helena, Mont., by W. J. Mills, of 
the State Nursery & Seed Co. 


Tue Whitehead Floral Co., Houston, 
has been awarded the contract for beau- 
tifying the grounds at the new federal 
building at Lufkin, Tex. 


Tue Kleinhan Nurseries, St. Louis, 
Mich., have changed hands and are now 
being operated as the Nummer Nurseries, 
at 622 East Washington street. 


THE Louisville Nurseries, St. Matthews, 
Ky., have been awarded a contract for 
planting along the Danville-Lancaster 
road, Boyle-Garrard county, Ky. 


Tue Rose Acre Nurseries, Salisbury 
Mills, N. Y., have been awarded the con- 
tract to seed around the new Goshen, 
N. Y., post office and have started work. 


THE Victoria Floral Co., Victoria, Tex., 
has established a nursery north of Vic- 
toria on the Houston highway. A depart- 
ment of tree surgery and spraying is in- 
cluded, and an expert pecan grafter has 
been employed. 


Watcorr & Evans, horticultural spe- 
cialists, have opened for business at 
Greenville, Miss., in a new brick building 
erected for them on highway 82. The 
firm, managed by S. R. Evans, with C. D. 
Waleott as his partner and Mrs. Evans 
in charge of the office, is equipped to 
service all types of trees, shrubs, lawns 
and gardens; it also offers seeds. 


THE following Multnomah county, 
Ore., nurseries were hosts recently to an 
advanced nursery management class mak- 
ing a field trip from Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College, Corvallis: Doty & Doer- 
ner Nursery, Hillsdale; Suhr’s Flower 
Farms and Lewis & Simpson, Troutdale; 
A. MeGill & Son, Fairview, and the Port- 
land Wholesale Nursery Co., Russellville 
Nurseries, Lambert Gardens, Swiss Floral 
Co. and the Portland city park nurseries, 
Portland. 
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20 BTI units (sufficient for 300 to 
60 BTI units (sufficient for 450 to 
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HORMODIN-A 


The new root-forming chemical which speeds plant propagation. De- 
veloped by Boyce Thompson Institute. Quicker and better rooting 
of evergreens, fruit trees, ornamentals, dahlias, shrubs, perennials, etc. 


1000 cuttings) 
1800 cuttings) 
7200 cuttings) 
480 BTI units (sufficient for 3600 to 14,400 cuttings) 
960 BTI units (sufficient for 7200 to 28,800 cuttings) 
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New Root- Forming Chemical 
Speeds Plant Propagation 


* HORMODIN “A”—developed by Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, Inc.—now made by 


Merck & Co. Inc. 


“Roots Produced at Will’, ““New Marvels in 
Plant Propagation”, “Miracles With Roots”. 
In such headlines the nation’s press hailed 
the amazing discovery by Dr. P. W. Zimmer- 
man and Dr. A. E. Hitchcock that certain 
synthetic, hormone-like chemicals produce 
definite physiological responses in plants. 
For this, these two scientists were awarded 
the $1000 prize of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. The discov- 
ery won instant acclaim from the scientific 
world. 

Hormodin “‘A”’, the first of these remark- 
able growth substances to be made com- 
mercially available, stimulates rapid root 
growth on leafy cuttings. Introduced at the 
New York flower show, the dramatic root- 
inducing power of Hormodin attracted en- 
thusiastic attention from both commercial 
and amateur growers. 

Hormodin assures quicker and better root- 
ing of cuttings in higher percentages than 
ever before possible. Many species hereto- 
fore impossible to propagate ooo cuttings, 
may now successfully be grown from cut- 
tings treated with Hormodin. 

Broad and narrow leaf evergreens; apple and 
other commercial fruit trees; blueberries, 
dahlias, daphne; ornamental trees such as 
elm, maple, linden, and magnolia; gardenias, 


NOT TREATED TREATED 
AMERICAN HOLLY 





grapes, common shrubs, and herbaceous an- 
nuals and perennials are only a few of the 
many plants which may readily be propa- 
gated from cuttings treated with Hormodin. 
_ Hormodin also reduces the time it takes 
for roots to develop. The Holly, Dahlia, and 
Pernet Rose cuttings pictured ‘on this page 
are vivid proof of this startling fact. In each 
case, both the treated and untreated cut- 
tings were in the same propagating bench 
under the same conditions exactly the same 
length of time. Hormodin alone is respon- 
sible for the rapid, profuse root whey 
the cuttings to te right in each picture. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 


Hormodin saves bench space, time, and 
money, because it hastens the turnover in 
the propagating bench and increases the per- 
centage of cuttings which strike root. Fur- 
thermore, because of their profuse root 
system, cuttings treated with Hormodin 
may often be transplanted directly from the 
bench to field conditions. 

Hormodin treatment is simple. No special 
equipment is needed. Hormodin comes in 
liquid form, and is applied as a dilute, water 
solution. The cost is only a fraction of a cent 


NOT TREATED TREATED 
COOLIDGE DAHLIA 





per cutting. Hormodin also simplifies the 
taking of cuttings, since cuttings can be 
made without reference to buds or nodes if 
they are to be treated with Hormodin. Get 
Hormodin from your regular dealer today. 


Packed in five’ 
sizes, and sold 
on the basis of 
Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute 
units of effec- 


tiveness 


Manufacturing Chemists 


NOT TREATED TREATED 


PERNET ROSE 





If not in stock, write for descriptive litera- 
ture, prices, and source of supply. 

Every batch of Hormodin is chemically 
standardized by the Merck Control Labora- 
tory. The Boyce Thompson Institute tests 
every lot of Hormodin and standardizes it 
physiologically. This double check assures a 
definite amount of root-inducing potency in 
every package. Complete directions and 
calibrated measuring glass enable the user 
to prepare the specific solution for treating 
each variety of plant cutting. 





NURSERYMEN, GREENHOUSE- 
MEN and COMMERCIALGROWERS 
—Send for free illustrated literature 
which describes the many uses of Hor- 
modin—and tells how it saves money 
and labor and hastens the development 
of the slower rooting species of plants 
to a fraction of normal time. 
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UNIQUE SHOW AT ITHACA. 


Nurserymen Contribute Stock. 


The Cornell House of Flowers, a 
unique flower show held in the Plant 
Science building at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., May 1 and 2, attracted 
more than 8,000 persons. Many garden 
club groups from the Finger Lakes dis- 
trict of New York attended, but there 
were visitors also from other sections 
and from other states. The visitor was 
shown an entrance pathway, a dooryard 
planting, various rooms in a home and 
a variety of garden plantings, all of the 
displays embodying ideas readily adapt- 
ed to the smaller homes and gardens of 
central New York. 

The show, staged on Cornell day and 
visited by about 200 subfreshmen inter- 
ested in horticulture, was set up by stu- 
dents of the department of floriculture 
and ornamental horticulture, members 
of the staff assisting with the plans, 
preparations and staging. Special plant 
materials contributed by nurserymen 
will become part of the Cornell ar- 
boretum. 

Among those who contributed plants 
for the dwarf shrub garden, in which 
were used only subjects that would not 
exceed four feet at maturity, were the 
following: Cole Nursery Co. and Ko- 
hankie’s Nurseries, both of Painesville, 
O.; A. E. Wohlert, of the Garden Nurs- 
eries, Narberth, Pa.; Charles G. Curtis 
Co., Callicoon, N. Y.; P. J. Van Melle, 
of the Poughkeepsie Nursery Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; G. E. Malmborg, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.; Towson Nurseries, Inc., 
Towson, Md.; Le-Mae Nurseries, Hamp- 
ton, Va., and Hicks Nurseries, Inc., 
Westbury, N. Y. Henry Hicks attended 
the show. 

Many nurserymen in America and 
England have contributed to the collec- 
tion of alpine plants destined for the 
Cornell rock garden located south of 
Willard Straight Hall. This collection 
contains over 800 species, with large 
groups of sedums, sempervivums and 
primroses. Many of these plants came 
from the garden of Prof. H. H. Whetzel, 
of the department of plant pathology, 
and from the Bailey Hortorium recently 
given to Cornell. The pool and rock gar- 
den exhibit by Max Nagler, staged in 
the House of Flowers exhibition, was 
one of the most finished and popular of 
all the exhibits in the show. 





ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY’S SHOW. 


Rock gardeners are looking forward 
to the exhibition of the American Rock 
Garden Society, which will be held in 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Columbus avenue and Seventy- 
seventh street, New York, with the 
Horticultural Society of New York co- 
operating, May 14 to 16. 

Exhibitors in the classes calling for 
rock gardens of 100 and 200 square feet 
include Mrs. J. Hodson, Greenwich, 
Conn.; E. T. Wyatt, Valhalla, N. Y.; 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.; 
F & F Nurseries, Springfield, N. J.; 
Zenon Schreiber, Bergenfield, N. J., and 
Effingham Pinto, Plainfield, N. J. Ex- 
hibitors in the plant classes include 
Roland G. Gamwell, Bellingham, Wash.; 
Mrs. G. R. Marriage, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Mrs. G. Latta Clement, Asheville, 
N. C.; Dr. James P. Burlingham, Syra- 
euse, N. Y.; Mrs. C. I. DeBevoise, 
Greens Farms, Conn., and Mrs. Charles 
H. Stout, Short Hills, N. J. 








PEONY FESTIVAL AT VAN WERT. 


Wednesday, June 9, has been desig- 
nated as the date on which Van Wert, 
O., will celebrate its famous peony fes- 
tival. This flower festival, which ranks 
among the greatest in the country, will 
be larger, more colorful and more enter- 
taining than any of its predecessors. 

The festival consists of a parade fea- 
turing forty crack high schoo! and in- 
dustrial bands, fifty specially designed 
floats, and novelty and comic features. 
The afternoon parade, lasting well over 
an hour, will be followed by the crown- 
ing of Queen Jubilee, who derives her 
title from a prize-winning white peony. 
The coronation, a pageant in itself, will 
take place in Van Wert’s new high 
school stadium and will be conducted 
by a person of national importance. 
During the ceremony, court entertain- 
ment will be presented by the world- 
renowned American Legion Zouaves 
from Jackson, Mich. This entertainment 
will be held in the center of the stadium 
field, surrounded by 2,000 band boys and 
girls attired in all the colors of the 
rainbow. 

The night parade will present an in- 
novation, in that the parade route will 
be lined with spotlights, which will 
paint the majestically moving floats 
with floods of solid hues. The corona- 
tion ceremony will be repeated for the 
evening crowd, with the exception that 
the actual crowning will not be dupli- 
cated. 

Van Wert’s numerous private and 
commercial peony gardens will be open 
to visitors during the entire week of the 
festival. 


TULSA GETS ROSE DONATIONS. 


An astonishing answer was received 
by the sponsors of the Woodward park 
municipal rose garden at Tulsa, Okla., 
to a plea sent out for new plants. There 
was no money in the treasuries of the 
city park board, which furnished the 
tract for the garden two years ago, nor 
of the Tulsa Garden Club, which fur- 
nished the plants, for new plants this 
year. However, a letter originated by 
A. F. Truex, Tulsa, district secretary of 
the American Rose Society, was sent 
out to each of twenty-one firms asking 
for donations. Possibly a dozen plants 
from each dealer were expected, but 
surprisingly 550 were the total received, 
and even more were promised, with 
some firms not yet heard from. 

These donations ran as follows: From 
Hillock’s, Arlington, Tex., eighty plants, 
twenty each of four varieties; Dixie 
Nursery Co., Tyler, Tex., fifty Texas 
Centennial; Germain Seed & Plant Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., 100, ten each of ten 











SITUATION * WANTED 


Cornell graduate in landscape nursery 
service, age 27, married, desires perma- 
nent position in the eastern United 
States in nursery or as gardener or care- 
taker. Address Carl E. Mallory, 193 
Front St., Deposit, N. Y. 











SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced man to call on whole- 
sale nursery trade. 


Lake's Shenandoah Nurseries 
Shenandoah, Ia. 
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varieties; H. C. Swim, of the Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, Cal., fifty each of 
four varieties; Howard & Smith, Monte- 
bello, Cal., ten of Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
and the Verhalen Nursery Co., Scotts- 
ville, Tex., 110, twenty each of two 
varieties and ten each of seven, as well 
as thirty shrubs. The Glen St. Mary 
Nurseries Co., Glen St. Mary, Fla., told 
the committee to check the varieties it 
did not have in its catalogue and they 
would be sent. The sponsors were afraid 
of running out of space; so they asked 
for seventy-five at the Bom Bobbink 
& Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., wanted a 
list of the varieties eho planted so 
that they would not duplicate. Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas, of the Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark, N. Y., also evidenced interest 
and said he would take the matter up 
next fall. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


[In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman. ] 

Herbst Bros., New York.—Wholesale tree 
and shrub seed price list of four pages begins 
with Abies amabilis and concludes with Yucca 
glauca; grass seeds, both mixtures and unmixed, 
are included in the offerings. 

Maywood Nursery Co., Maywood, I1l.—Whole- 
sale price list of twenty-two pages offers decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs, evergreens, fruits, vines 
and climbing plants, hardy perennials, peonies 
and creeping bent grasses. 

The Old Farm Nurseries, Boskoop, Holland.— 
Wholesale catalogue, twenty-six pages without 
index, offers nursery stock and forcing plants. 
The list includes evergreen and deciduous orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, half standard and full 
standard flowering trees and dwarf conifers. 

Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Cal.—Retail catalogue of 
forty pages, well illustrated, partly in color, lists 
bulbs, hardy perennials, rock plants and seeds. 
An illustrated sheet, tipped onto page 17, offers 
seeds of All-America selections for 19387 and 
other outstanding novelties. Cultural directions 
are given for several of the more unusual species. 

Wiener Nursery, Sauk Center, Minn.—A 6-col- 
umn folder offers windbreak material, shade trees, 
shrubs, hedges, vines, evergreens, fruits and per- 
ennials at retail prices. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—May, 
1987, bulletin of dormant stock in storage (except 
perennials), has forty indexed pages with trade 
counts and offers, at wholesale prices, deciduous 
shrubs and trees, small and tree fruits, hedging. 
vines, roses, perennials, bulbs, aquatic plants and 
aurserymen's supplies. 

Buntings’ Nurseries, Inc., Selbyville, Del.—Spe- 
cial trade | bulletin, of nine legal-size > My lists 
fruit trees (pronounced true to name by 
Shaw), small fruits, roses and dormant Sowssten 
shrubs with trade counts. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Aucuba Japonica, satenanes 2\%-in. pots, 
variegated or green, 

Goldsboro usvery, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Hemlock, 8 to 12 ft. high. Honey Locust 
and Oak. Trilliums, Maidenhair Fern and Os- 
trich Fern. Elmgrove Nursery, Leetsville, Mich. 

Laurocerasus Caroliniana (Cherry Laurel). 
2-year liners, $2.00 pe 100, $15.00 per 1000. 
Cash, please. Sam Stokes & Son, Lecompte, La. 

Hardy Chrysanth Pink Cushi 
Fine rooted cuttings, $2.00 per 100. 
(Same as Amelia and Azaleamum.) 

Wonderland Nurseries, Ellerson, Va. 

My new Seed List has been posted to cus- 
tomers. Copies are still available for those 
interested. 

Manager. Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 

: Geraniums, all colors. 

Strong plants. 
































$5.00 per 100 
Blue Flower Nursery, 
2054 S. Fifth St.. Fresno Calif. 
Last Call! 
150 Beta Grape, 2-yr., No. 1, @ 7c. 
Colorado Spruce, shapely specimens, not 
liners, blues included, 1% to 16 ins. 30c; 


50 or more, 25c. All transplanted and B. & B 
Can be used immediately for highway and 
landscape jobs. Hurry! 

Wiener Nursery, Sauk Center, Minn. 


Roses, Own-Root, 2%4-in. Pot-Grown. 





PE nicuekbe seaivéeveneees $7.00 per 100 
Tt Pe 00c0e6seteseunecas 7.00 per 100 
DE wndi¢dpece Guveends Cheat 6.00 per 100 
DN stctunbesaeeiuanckeene 7.00 per 100 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria...... 8.00 per 100 


Send for a list of more than 100 varieties of 
own-root potted Roses. Special prices quoted 
by the showsané, 

Jos. W. Vestal & Son, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Book Prices 
SLASHED! 


GARDEN FLOWERS 
IN COLOR 


By G. A. Stevens 


Contains 400 
brilliant and life- 
like plates of 
garden flowers in 
full color. As- 
sembles i 














in one 
volume accu- 
rately colored 
pictures of every 
important gar- 
den plant. Ideal 
as a gift—valu- 
able for identi- 
fication purposes 
—useful to nurs- 
erymen and gar- 
deners. The only 
book of its kind dealing with cultivated 


flowers. 
375 NOW S12 


310 
Pages $3.75 


WILD FLOWERS 
By Homer D. House 


Includes 364 magnificent color photo- 
graphs of native flowers in actual size and 
natural color—340 pages of text—all in 
one handsome volume. Accompanying 
the pictures are compact, complete and 
carefully checked descriptions with 22 
pages of index, giving common and botan- 
ical names. Size 9x11! inches. 


626 Was - 
Pages $7.50 NOW $333 








THE 
COMPLETE GARDEN 


By A. D. Taylor 


No other reference book can fill the place 
of this for answering horticultural prob- 
lems as they arise. The first hundred pages 
alone are the equivalent of a general gar- 
den library on planting, pruning, protec- 
tion, care and maintenance of plants and 
lawns. Then follow annotated lists of 
plants for every conceivable use and situa- 
tion—all prepared from the working expe- 
rience of a nationally known landscape ar- 
chitect’s office. Profusely illustrated with 
drawings, photographs and color. Size 


NOW 312 


440 Was 
Order from 


Pages $6.00 
AMERICAN NURSERY MAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 











PLAN SHOW AT TORONTO. 


8. A. F. Show in 1938. 


The Toronto trade made its first 
step in connection with the nineteenth 
national flower and garden show, which 
will be held at Toronto March 24 to 
April 1, 1938. A meeting for the selec- 
tion of a chairman and vice-chairman 
held at the King Edward hotel, Toronto, 
April 27, was well attended. A. E. 
Brown, of Sheridan Nurseries, Ltd., was 
selected as chairman of the meeting, 
and R. G. Thompson, secretary of the 
Ontario Gardeners’ and Florists’ Asso- 
ciation, as secretary. After a formal 
announcement by Mr. Brown, Frank M. 
Dunlop gave a description of the eight- 
eenth national show, held at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., last month. He was followed 
by S. A. MeFadden, who outlined the 
many features which are possible in a 
show with such space available as there 
is at Toronto. The large groups can be 
made exceedingly attractive, and the 
growers and nurserymen have promised 
whole-hearted codperation. He invited 
the growers, wholesalers, horticultural 
societies, the rose society, seedsmen, 
nurserymen and allied organizations to 
get behind the proposition to make it 
a great success. 

It was decided to select the show 
committee chairman and vice-chairman 
at this meeting. The result was: Chair- 
man, Fred W. Adams, and vice-chair- 
man, Silas A. McFadden. 

A committee was appointed to nomi- 
nate a schedule committee and report 
back. It met and drew up the follow- 
ing schedule committee: Bulbs—A. J. G. 
Timmerman, Merrick and Van Fleet; 
plants—W. B. Reed, E. V. Grainger, 
J. Elford and Mr. Gautby; cut flowers 
(growers)—W. Lewis, W. Sewell, J. 
Millar and Cecil Dilworth; roses—Ed. 
Dale, Harold J. Mills and Paul Angle; 
retail—Ernest S. Simmons, F. M. Dun- 
lop, Mrs. Perey Waters; nurserymen— 
H. Endean, A. E. Brown and Mr. Weall; 
private estates—P. L. Whytock and J. 
Sargent; college—Dr. Christie and 
Professor Palmer; horticultural socie- 
ties: Lionel Godson and J. 8. Hall; gov- 
ernment departments—F. C. Nunnick 
and J. A. Carrol; civie and public in- 
stitutions—E, A. Collins and Ellison 
Kaumeyer, and Ontario Gardeners’ and 
Florists’ Association—J. Whytock and 
R. G. Thompson. The acting secretary 
of the schedule committee is T. W. 
Thompson. These members will meet 
separately to work on different parts of 
the schedules and then together to pre- 
sent a report at the June meeting. 


Show at Royal Winter Fair. 


The florists’ committee of the Royal 
winter fair met April 28 to consider 
plans for the fall show. This year the 
show will open Tuesday, November 16, 
and close Wednesday, November 24. 
It was also decided to extend the 
size of the show, taking in the whole 
west wing of the Coliseum and thus 
giving a long vista as persons enter at 
the south entry door. 

Harry Endean, of Endean Nurseries, 
superintendent of the show, gave a com 
prehensive report on changes which 
would improve the flower show. Acting 
on the report, the following committee 
was appointed to lay out the hall ac- 
cording to the new plan and revise the 
schedule: E, A. Collins, S. A. McFadden, 
W. Sewell, H. J. Mills, H. Endean, 
A. E. Brown and P. L. Whytock. 





ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 


veo nase 











Now Is the Time 


to get ready for next year’s 
drought. Install your own sys- 
tem and get the best, and at the 
same time save from 4% to % 
the usual price. Any ordinary 
workman can drill the holes for 
the nozzles with our Niagara 
drilling machine rapidly and ac- 
curately. Our Niagara oscillators 
are low in price and dependable 


Write for free literature 


C. W. SKINNER & CO. 


Newfield — New Jersey 














Automatic Irrigation 
and Supplies 


We can supply you anything you need 


Complete Irrigation Lines 
Superior Outdoor Nozzles 
Rolier-bearing Hangers 
Quick-change Unions 
Hand-turning Unions 
Kaiamazoo Oscillators 
fas and Tapping Machines 
te. 


Write today for literature and prices 


John Rust Mfg. Co. 


628 W. Patterson St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 
Sales Agent 


38 So. Elm St., Wallingford, Conn. 
P, 0. Box 285 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 


A complete line of well grown, hardy plant material 





Overhead Irrigation 


It gives you year-round protec- “J 
tion against drought and frost. \ 
Costs little. Easy to in- ff 
stall. Send today for \ 
FREE BOOK, 
WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 


6457 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 
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TRY 
GOODRICH 


Budding Strips 





Nurserymen everywhere are 
raising the Goodrich Rubber 
udding Strip, for this modern 

aid to growers speeds tying 

operations, provides maximum 
protection, hastens knitting, 

and permits formation of a 

better stand. This strip is scien- 

tifically designed for: 

q FASTER APPLICATION— 
No preparation required. 
Put in position easily and 
quickly. 

2 EVEN PRESSURE — Uni- 
form over the entire bound 
area, with sufficient flex- 
ibility to expand with 
growth of bud. 

3 GREATER PROTECTION 
—Eliminates danger of 
cutting, permits bud to 
knit faster, assures better 
stand. 

4 SELF-RELEASING — 
Made purposely to deteri- 
orate in from two to three 
weeks, automatically loos- 
ening on the stand. 

If you have not become ac- 

quainted with this efficient, up- 

to-date method, ask for FREE 

SAMPLES and prices. Try Good- 

rich Rubber Budding Strips at 

our expense. Once you try them, 
you will become a regular user! 

Write today to 


AKRON, OHIO 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
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American Nurseryman 





The Magazine More Nurserymen Read Each Month 








AND WHY 





“I have just received my copy of the American Nursery- 


man of May 1, 1937. 


Please send me by return mail an extra 


copy, for which I enclose stamps. 


**Let me congratulate you on your article, ‘Herbs for the 


Garden.’ 


This without a doubt is the best article for general 


reference purposes that I have ever read on the subject—and 


I have read a good many.” 


Tom Pearson, Grosse Pointe, Mich., May 4, 1937. 





F. GOODRICH CO. 





Carries the Largest Volume of Nursery Advertising 


— Showing a Gain of 25% Over a Year Ago — 
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WIN YOUR CUSTOMERS 
GOOD WILL.. 
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DETOUR DOGS AROUND -2%: 


EVERGREENS & SHRUBBERY ~-=- 


@ You can do your customers a real 
service by recommending “Black Leaf 
40”. A little “Black Leaf 40” sprayed 
on the lower branches of shrubbery 
and evergreens will keep dogs away, 
preventing stains and discoloration. 


“Black Leaf 40” on bushes or ever- 
— is harmless to dogs—they just 

on’t like the odor and go elsewhere. 
It is both an easy and an economical 
way of protecting shrubbery from the 
“dog menace”. Your customers will 
also find many other uses for “Black 
Leaf 40”—the “versatile” insecticide. 


ome TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
R : & CHEMICAL CORP. 

- INCORPORATED 
Pa Louisville, Ky. ©1936 
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HILL'S BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 





See this beautifully- 










iMustrated new book, 
answering every ques- 
tion about Evergreens. Pro- 
duced by America’s leading 


Evergreen Nursery with a background 
of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens 
A cloth bound book, 7x9'%", containing 
320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 
cluding complete information on uses, 
descriptions, propagation, historical and 
cultural information pertaining to Ever- 
greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 
Price $5.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States. Sent with tuil privilege of approval. 

D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 305 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Evergreen S pecialisis America's Largest Growers 















CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


U PLEX 
LRINKLED 


WATERPROOF KRAFT 


Spiral Wrap 


For newly planted trees, Spiral 
Wrap in narrow width rolls 
helps your stock get off to a 
healthy growth. 


Serves as a protection against 
sun scald and insect attack. 


Provides security against the 
elements, severe frost and cold 
and the ravages of rabbits and 
other rodents. 





Adjusts itself automatically to the contour of the tree with velvety wrapping 
smoothness. Prevents loss of moisture. Surface sealed with sufficient porosity to 
admit air. 

Spiral Wrap gives complete coverage, pertect balance and flexibility . . . exerts 
an even pressure and permits expansion with the growth. 

For general nursery use, CD-375 Saxolin Duplex Crinkled Waterproof Kraft is 
supplied in convenient size rolls of 200 yards, all standard widths . . . 36”, 40”, 
48”, 54” and 60” or cut into sheets of desired size, which saves time and elim- 
inates waste. 

Write for Samples and Prices 


Department of Specialties e Cleveland, Ohio 




















SPHAGNUM 
°° MOSS -. 


Carlots or less, write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 




















Collected and Nursery-grown 
Native Azaleas and Rhododendrons 


Collected Rhododendron and Evergreen 
Seedlings for lining out. Send for list 


DOE VALLEY FARMS, Inc. 


Northern Office—Harrison, N. Y. 


New York City Address— 
c/o Buntings’, 514 West 34th St. 











ROADSIDES 


THE FRONT YARD OF THE NATION 
By J. M. Bennett 


Superintendent of Parks and Forestry 
Board of County Road Commissioners, Wayne County, Mich 


Beautification of highways by the planting of trees, shrubs, vines 
and flowering plants has been immensely stimulated by government 
appropriations for relief projects in recent years. Such work deserves 
the support of everyone interested in horticulture for its own merit 
and for the interest it engenders in the motoring public in such plant 
materials for private landscape use. Here is a book explaining vrhat 
is being done and how. You should keep posted yourself and be 
ready to help your community in such projects 


$3.00 per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








REVOLITE ANTISEPTIC GERM-KILLING 





Harmless to plant tissue but a Killer in its action 
against parasitic infection. This remarkable tape, 
recognized for its efficiency in reducing knots and 
malformations among piece-root grafts, forms an 
air-tight spiral wrapping that decomposes before 
any danger of girdling arises. 


Extraordinary results obtained will increase your 


profits. 


Improvements in stand range from 65% to 75%. 
Write today for samples and price schedule. 


REV. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


@UTE Corp. 


———— == 








NEW JERSEY 


NURSERYMAN'S TAPE 
LEADS A 
DOUBLE 
LIFE... 














WATERPROOF 
~\PAPER™ 


RED-CORE Water-Tite papers are 
made from paper and other niate- 


rials that are produced in accordance {J, 
with our definite specifications. For « 
that reason, paper far superiog if-’ 


formation and strength to ordinary 
kraft wrappingis used. 

Differant grades and combinations 
are manufactured. for all purposes. In 
our sample book you will-find du- 
plex, reinforced, jute-inserted, burlap- 
backed, burlap-inserted and creped 
waterproof papers. 

This sample book and our latest price 
list upon request. 


REXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





























LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 


TIE cut flowers—rosebushes 
— shrubs — perennials, for 
store and individual trade or 
retail mail orders—small 
fruits — counted seedlings— 
young plants. 


Save Time - Labor - Money 


GET this sturdy foot-oper- 
ated or electric tying ma- 
chine. Both hands free to 
form and handle bunches. 
Operate standing or seated, 
in field or shed. 


Use 6 to 16-ply cotton twine 
or tape % inch wide, without 
change of knotter. 


FELINS 


2950 N. 14th St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





ELINS— 


F BUNCH TYER ___ 





Dual Ball and Roller Bearing 




















NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 








PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 


701 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


























